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This pamphlet is respectfully commended to the attention of the very many people 
in other countries who in their present surroundings have little prospect of improving 
their position financially or socially. To all such people, as well as to many others, 
Canada to-day oflFers the best opportunities for advancement. Her immense tracts of 
available agricultural land, and vast area of mineral wealth : alike unrivalled by any 
other country : her excellent system of transportation, with her stable yet progressive 
system o£ self-government and admirable social conditions, combine to render the coun- 
try one in which the pursuit of independence and wealth is carried on without encount- 
ering the hardships and difficulties of former days, while the rewards to be reaped by 
individual enterprise and energy are not now to be found under the same conditions in 
any other land. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 



HE Dominion of Canada came In- Sq, Miles. 

to existence on July Ist. 186T. Ontario 222,000 

under the terms of an Act of tlie Quebec 228,900 

Imperial Parliament, known as f^^" Bruoawick 28,200 

the British North America Act, N"'.. Sc.tia 2M00 

, . , ,j . . ., 1 t Prince Edward Islanrt 3,000 

which provifled for llie union ot „ „ . .„ n™ 

, ,. Manitoba •73,956 

the provinces of Canada, Nova pp^jgi, Columbia 383 300 

Scotia and New Bninswick ; the provUiocal Xlutrict of AVsiniboia-. about 89[5S5 

Province of Canarta being im- - ■■ Keswalin,. ■■ 282,000 

mediately before that time divided Into " " SaskatohewBii " 107,092 

Upper anil Lower Canada, which divisions " ' Alberta. — " 106,100 

are known now as Ontario and Qu.-bec, " " Athabasca, . ■■ 101,500 

respectively. The Dominion waa subsequent- Nortb-weat Territories 906.000 

ly augmented by the province of Manitoba Territory east of Keewatln aod south 

and the North-west Territories in 18T0, l..v ^•"'^•"''"''X^^^ -y- 'f"^ 

„ , . „ „_, , „ , „: Territory of Hudson's Bav 358,000 

British Columbia in 18T1, and Prince Ed- j^^^^^ .^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ B^^ ^^„^ 

ward Island in 1S73. and now includes tlic ^^^^^ j^^^^ ^^^ J^^^^^ g^ Lawrence east 
wliole of British North America, with the te longitude 66°, not included !n above 

exception of Newfoundland. areaa 47,400 

The following figures show the com- 
Area, puted area of the Provinces and Ter- .^.'^™ °} *?'"'*' ;V"j;" rrV.V il***!-** 

, . ,^ ^ •rhisiaforManitobftOBdeflnedbyAotoflheCaniulian 

ritories of Canada :— Parliament. 
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According to the census ro- Federal (Government. In some of the pro- 

PoDiilation turns of ISDl, the popuhitioii vinces there are two branches of the legls- 

^ . ^^ ^^^^ Dominion was as fol laturi' in addition to the Lieutenant-Gover- 

lows •— "**^"' ^*"^ *" Ontario, New Brunswick, Prince 

ma 7« Kdward Island, Manitoba and British Co- 
Prince Edward Island 109.078 ^^^^^^^^,^ ^^^^^^.^^ ^^^.^^ ^^^^ ^.^^^^^ jj^^^^^ ^j^,^^ 

r^BrswickV;;;:;;;:::::::: :::::: aSa i-wever, is a matter entirely witmn the 

Qurbec 1.488.535 control of the local authorities, as are also 

Onterio .......... ...... . ' . * " 2.114.321 the election of members, franchise qualiflca- 

Manitoba 1^2,506 tions, and alteration of the electoral dis- 

British Columbia ^8.173 tricts for the Provincial Legislatures, but 

The Territories ^8,967 ^^j^, duration of the Local Assemblies is fixed 

at four years. The powers of the Dominion 

Total 4.833,239 i»jjj.iiam'(»nt, the Provincial Legislatures, and 

There is no State Church in tlie (•ontrn)utions to the revenues of the 
Religion. Canada, and the utmost religious latter from tlie Dominion Treasury, are de- 
liberty prevails. Newly arrive<l Untnl by the British North America Act and 
adherents of nearly all denominations will the Acts passed under it. Legislation upon 
have no difficulty in finding congenial local matters is assigned, as a general rule, 
church society. Churches and chapels are to the provinces. There is generally a per- 
numerous and widely distributed. feet system of municipal government in the 

provinces constituting the Do- 
Each Church manages its own affairs ; ||j,yjigip|Q minion, by which municipal 
and the stipends of the clergy are paid out gyg^^i^^ councils, elected by the peo- 
of endowments, pew rents, and other sucli p^^^ control and govern mat- 

funds. There are no tithes or church rates, ^^^^^ ^^^ purely local and municipal concern, 
excepting in the province of Quebec, where j^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Parliament or Legislature 
the Roman Catholic Church possesses some ^^^^ ^^^j^^^ sought has been to give the ut- 
qualifled power in this respect, but only ^^^^^^^ possible freedom to localities to man- 
over persons professing that faith. .^^.^^ ^^^^^.j, ^^^,^ ^^^^^^ affairs. Free education 

The Government of Canada is furnished in all the various 

Constitution is Federal. The provinces have Education, provinces of Canada. Gene- 

of Local Legislatures. By tlie rally spealiing, the system may 

Government. British North America Act, be- be described as follows -.—Every township 

fore referred to, the executive is divided into sections sufficiently large for 
government and the authority of and over a school. Trustees are elected to xaanage 
Canada remains in the Queen. The Governor the affairs, and the expenses are defrayed 
General for the time being carries on the by local rates and Provincial Government 
government in the name of Her Majesty, grants. Teachers are trained at Nermai 
but is paid out of the Canadian revenue. Schools at the public expense. For those 
The Dominion Parliament consists of an who can afford it— and the cost is very 
Upper House, styled the Senate (81 mem- small-there are schools of a higher grade, 
bers), and the House of Commons (2ia mem- managed also by trustees. At these, as 
bers). The Senators are nominated for life well as at many excellent private establish- 
by the Governor General on the advice of ments, a classical education is given, and 
the Executive Council. The Commons are pupils are prepared for the professidbs. 
elected for five years. The franchise for There are eleven universities and colleges 
both the Federal Parliament and the Pro- which confer degrees of Divinity, Arts, Law. 
vincial Legislatures practically confers the Medicine, Civil Engineering, &c., besides 
voting power upon nearly all male residents several that only confer degrees in Divinity 
of full age. At the head of each of the pro- —the Church of England, Roman Catholics, 
vinces is a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists, all 
by the Governor General, and paid by the having special theological colleges. There 
Dominion. He is the executive head of the were upwards of 13,000 students in attend^ 
Provincial Government and medium of com- ance at the various colleges in 1895, and 
munication between the provinces and the u'ore than one million receiving direct edu- 
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oatiou iu the schools of the country. For ed, and no difllculty has been experienced in 

the higher education of girls there is also keeping up the proper strength of the force. 

a number of colleges and schools. In no The various battalions of the force, which 

country in the world is good education more is under command of a general officer of the 

generally diffused than in Canada, and the British Army, are called out for a number 

h-igkest prizes the country offers are open to of days' drill each year, for which the offi- 

all, rich and poor alike. cers and the rank and file receive payment. 

_, . . , . . .1 Commissions are granted to persons living 

The cnmmal and civil . ^. ^ . , , ^^ ^ ^r° 

„, , ^ ^ , „ m the Dommion who are able to pass the 

The laws of Canada, as well as ,.^ . . ^. . ^ v^ ' ^^ 

., . . ^ ^. ^^ . J . . ^' . qualifymg exammation imposed by the le- 

Administration their administration, en- 

of Justice. sure impartial justice for 

all, and give everywhere a A small regular force has also been organ- 
sense of satisfaction. The criminal law is ized, consisting of about 1,000 men, divided 
based upon the English system. The judges into cavalry, artillery and infant o', forming 
are appointed by the Crown during good military schools in various parts of the Do- 
behaviour ; and they are chosen, whatever minion, where courses of instruct i-)'i are 
Ministry may be in power, from amtJng given to the officers and men of the militia 
those who, by their ability, learning and regiments. It is well to say, howe/er, rhat 
standing at the Bar, have worked their way no difficulty is experienced in filling any 
to the front of their profession. vacancies that may occur in this force, and 

„. The highest is the Supreme Court ^^^'^* ^^ persons are encouraged to go out 

rl^L of Canada, composed of a Chief ^^ ^'^"^^^^'^ ^^ ^^'^ ^^''^^^^ «^ securing com- 

Justice and five puisne judges. It "Missions, 
has appellant jurisdiction throughout the The Royal Military College of Ca:iada, at 
Dominion, in criminal as well as in civil Kingston, Ontario (Lieutenant-Colo aol Ger- 
•cases. There is also an Exchequer Court, aid Charles Kitson, Commandant), is well 
for trying cases connected with the revenue, known as an excellent school for military 
T\hich also has jurisdiction as a court of and general training. Four commissions in 
Admiralty. These are the only Dominion the British Army are regularly graated to 
courts, all the others being provincial. In graduates each year. Only boys whose 
the chief towns and cities there are stipen- parents have lesided in Canada for at least 
diary magistrates, who sit daily for the five years are eligible for admission to the 
hearing of ordinary police cases. They also college, and they are also required to pass 
have jurisdiction in certain civil cases, such a matriculation examination, 
as the non-payment of wages. Aldermen of The North-west Mounted Police force num- 
i-ities have magisterial powers, ex-officio. In ^^ers 714 officers and men, and is engaged in 
all parts of the country there are justices the maintenance of law and order in the 
of the peace, holding their commissions from xorth-west Territories. No recruiting is 
the Lieutenant-Governors, who inquire into ^one in Great Britain, and persons wishing 
cases which may arise within their respec- ^^ ^^j^ ^^^^ make personal application at 
tive jurisdictions. The system of trial by the office of the Commissioner of the force 
jury everywhere prevails. The expenses of ^^ Regina, North-west Territories. They are 
litigation are, as a rule, less than in Eng- required to undergo a medical examination, 
land, on account of the efforts which have Married men will not be engaged. The 
been successfully made to simplify all pro- minimum height is 5 feet 8 inches, the 
ceedings. minimum chest measurement 35 inches, and 

The The active militia consists of ^^^ maximum weight 175 pounds. No one Is 

Military about 40,000 men and although ^i^^^ouraged to proceed to Canada on the 

Forces of legislative power exists to en- ^^ance of obtaining a commission on this 

Canada. able the Government to keep ^^^^'^• 
up its strength by ballot if occasion should iiir^ig.^^i The ordinary police force 
arise, and to call upon nearly the entire ^i^? throughout the Dominion forms 
male population between the ages of 18 and ^once- ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ municipal system, 
eo years, to serve under arms in case of and is paid from local or municipal taxes! 
emergency, service has been cheerfully offer- with the exception of a very small force 
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maintained by tie Dominion In connection 
with the Parliament Buildings and of the 
North-weat Mounted Police. 

No question of natuvall- 
Naturalization. «ition arises lu connection 
with the emigration o£ 
British subjects to Canada. Settling in the 
Dominion makes no moi-e change lu this 
respect than a removal from York, Glasgow, 
Swansea or Duhlin, to London, and a new 
arrival has all the privileges of a Canadian- 
horn fellow -subject. This is very important 
when compared with the position of a per- 
son who eonteniplates emigrating from the 
United Kingdom to the United States, for 
example. It is required that every one from 
the British Islands who desires to become 
an American citizen shall lake two oatha, 
one of intention and one of fact, the latter 
after five years' residence. The effect of 
these oaths Is pointedly and speciflcnlly to 
renounce allegiance to the Queen, and give 
up one's BritisI) birthright and In the event 



On the other hand, the Canadian naturali- 

siatlou laws are marked by a spirit of great- 
er liberality towards foreigners, and sucli 
peraons can transact any business and hold 
real estate without being naturalized. By 
residing tliree years and taking the oath lif 
allegiance, they become naturalized British 
subjects. The oath is one of simple alle- 
giance, and does not require any ofTensive 
renunciations. Naturalization confers poli- 
tical and all other rights. 

The postal system of Cau- 
Postal System, ada extends to every village 
and hamlet in the land. 
'I'iiere is what is called a " city rate "—that 
is. for the delivery of letters in the city in 
wlilch tliey are posted— of 2 cents per ounce. 
The ordinary rate in the Dominion and be- 
tween Canada and tlie United States and 
Newfoundland Is .S cents (lid.) per ounce- 
or fraction thereof, and to and from th& 
United Kingdom 5 cents (21d.) per half 
ounce. Ncwspripers jmblished In Canada 




The Old 



iah Columbia. 



of war to become an enemy to the land of pass free of postage to regular subscribers^ 

one's birth. In some of the States— the Other newspapers, books, printed circularSr 

State of New York, for Instance— a British &c., pay postage at the rate of 1 cent per 4 

subject cannot hold real estate without tak- ounces. Trade samples pass at Ihe same 

lag such oaths, and cannot lu any ot the rate, and ordinary parcels at 1 cent per 

States eserciae any of the political rights ounce. One cent domestic post cards are In 

of American cltizenBhlp without so doing, use and are available for correspondence- 
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with the United States. Private post cards ligious liberty prevails ; education is practi 

are also permitted. cally free and unsectarian ; and there is a 

. liberal franchise. Members of Parliament 

The money order system js ^^,^ ^^.^ ^^ indemnity. There is no system 

Money Orders, similar to that in operation ^^^^ legalizing pauperism, although orphans 

in England. The commission ^^^ ^^^ helpless and aged of both sexes are 

charged on local orders ranges from 3 cents ^^^ neglected, being cared for under the 

(Hd.) for 2i dollars, say 10s., to 40 cents ^j^nicipal system before referred to, and 

(Is. Sa.) for 100 dollars, say £20. Money ^^ churches and charitable institutions, 

orders are also issued payable in the United ^.Itogether, a Canadian is able to look with 

Kingdom, in the same rates as those charged p^^..^^ ^^^ satisfaction upon the free and in- 

on similar orders issued in Groat Brilain, ^jependent position which he enjoys, coupled 

payable in Canada. as it is with opportunities of bettering his 

The telegraph system in condition in life that he would hope for in 

Telegraphs. Canada is in the liaTuls of vain in European countries. 

public companies chartered rpj^e climate of Canada is a sub- 
by Act of Parliament, but the Goveru'uent climate, ject on which many persons get 
also owns some of the wires, chiefly in con- astray. Canada is one of the 
nection with the fisheries. The r.Ues are Wealthiest of countries ; the returns of the 
very moderate, and every town and village military stations which existed until re- 
of any importance possesses telegr.i)hic cently, and those relating to Halifax atpre- 
facilities. The telephone is also in >ery gg^^ issued, prove this conclusively, apart 
active operation in most of the towns and fi-om the general healthfulness of the popu- 
cities of Canada, and is used to a very gieat lation, which is a subject of remark by all 
extent, the number of telephone messages visitors and new settlers. The census of 
sent yearly being about seventy millions. 1391 showed that the death rate in Canada 

The Canadians are well sup- ^^s one of the lowest rates recorded on the 

Newspaper plied with newspapers. Every ^^^ of countries which have collected the 

TS considerable village in the Do- necessary statistics. It is a significant fact 

minion publishes its news- that the complaints agamst the climate 

paper, and in all the large towns there are lf^\ f '^"/r'^'xT ""T T t'"'T.- ? 

several. These newspapers are for the most Manitoba and the North-west Territories. 

^ ^ ^ .xiT ^A «K;m-^ The statements now being made respecting 

part conducted with energy and abdlty. ,,.^^ ^ , ,.^. rtl+^^i^ 

^^ ,. , ... -„„ ^.^^^r»^ov^^.i^ „^ Manitoba were formerly applied to Ontario, 

They are supplied with full telegraphic re- « x -^ xr t> .^1 

/ ^ if X ^ ^.v.^ „i^K^ Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 

ports from all parts of the globe. 2,, ' . ,^ . _ , _ 

^ *- «=' These provinces, it was said, could never 

Inquiry is often made as to grow fruit to any extent ; it would be im- 

Social social conditions in Canada, as possible that they should ever become fam- 

Conditions. compared with Great Britain, ous for raising cattle ; and the season was- 

It may be stated that distinc- manifestly too short to permit of agricultu- 

tions of caste do not exist to the same ex- ral operations being carried on successfully 

tent as in the mother country. There is a and profitably. In the same way, what i& 

careful preservation of those traditions now Manitoba, one of the great wheat-pro- 

which give the general features to English ducing districts of the world, was spoken of 

society, but there is no feudal nobility in as a wilderness fit only for buffaloes and 

Canada ; almost every farmer and agricul foxes. It is hardly necessary to state how 

turist is the owner of his acres— he is his completely these allegations have been falsi- 

own master, and is free to do as he will, fied, and every year is proving the fallacy 

This sense and state of independence per- of similar statements respecting the western 

meate the whole social system, and produce provinces. Canada has a reputation for 

a condition of social freedom unknown in fruit far beyond its boundaries. Canadian 

older countries. With regard to the liquor apples probably bring the highest price of 

trafllc, local option generally prevails. By any that are imported into the English mar- 

an Act of the I>ominion Parliament mar- kets. Those who have visited the country 

riage with a deceased wife's sister was know that it is famous for many other fruits 

legalized in 1882. As already explained, re- besides apples, and the many species grown 
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in England, under glass, such as grapes, humidity or the dryness of the atmosphere 
peaches, melons and tomatoes, flourish in in sucli circumstances decides its degree of 
Canada in the open air. But Canadian farm- comfort or discomfort, and largely its health- 
ers do not confine their attention entirely fulness or unheallhfulucss. Tn some parts 
to grain and fruit-growing. As a cattle of Canada, although one must be prepared 
country, Canada is talking an important posi- for extreme temperatures, the air is dry, 
tion. Not only are there sufficient cattle bracing and exhilirating, and consequeiltly 
and sheep and other animals to supply the the climate is pleasant to live in. Then, 
demands of its own population, but, on a again, in Canada one is always prepared for 
four years' average, 105,000 head of cattle the cold, and in winter the houses are 
and over 300,000 sheep are exported an- warmer than in Great Britain. In the spring 
nually. The larger portion of the cattle is and summer wild flowers are as common 
sent to Great Britain, while the sheep prin- '^^ ^^ lingland ; and in August wild fruits 
cipally go to the United States. Horse ^^^ delicate ferns abound. Of course, there 
breeding is also attracting much attention, are good and bad seasons in Canada, as 
There are many articles of Canadian farm everywhere else ; but, talien altogether, the 
produce which are receiving considerable cli^^ate is a good one. 

notice in Great Britain, notably cheese, but- The tourist, the artist and 

ter and eggs ; in fact, the dairy industry The Tourist, the traveller will flnd much 
is growing more and more important every Artist and tliat is ^)icturesque and grand 
year. Sportsman, in the scenery of Canada. The 

The farmer in Canada has to perform in land of Evangeline ; the great 

the winter very much the same sort of work River St. Lawrence, with its rapids ; and 
as the farmer in Great Britain. After the the old city of Quebec ; the Thousand 
harvest is over he does as much ploughing Islands, the great lal^es, Niagara Falls and 
as possible, until the end of November, the pastoral scenery in western Ontario ; 
Yery little actual work is done on the land then on through the country north of Lake 
in either country during midwinter, for Superior to Winnipeg and the prairies, until 
equally obvious, though different, reasons, the magnificent mountain, forest and water 
But cattle have to be fed, the dairy attended scenery of the Rocky Mountains and British 
to, cereals threshed, machinery put in order, Columbia is reached, and the eye rests on 
buildings repaired and carting done, which the waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
latter, by the way, the Canadian farmer, The country is equally interesting to the 
owing to the snow, is able to do very cheap- sportsman in the proper seasons. In the 
ly. The spring commences two or three outlying districts, away from the settle- 
weeks later than in England ; but the con- ments, and in the mountains, bears, moose, 
ditions for the rapid growth of all produce— deer, wild sheep and goats are found, while 
warm sunshine and a sufficiency of rain— smaller animals and a very great variety 
are so favourable that the crops of the two of birds exist in great numbers. Most of 
countries are about equally advanced by the the streams are well stocked with fish ac- 
middle of July. The average winter may be cording to natural surroundings, and the 
taken at about four and a half months— angler will find abundant sport in any of 
sometimes it is longer by a few days. Be- the provinces except in the prairie districts, 
tween Manitoba and the North-west and On- The Indian population of Can- 

tario there is a difference of a few days Indians, ada numbers about 100,027, 
in favour of the latter. British Columbia located upon reserves in differ- 

probably possesses the finest climate In ent parts of the country. There is a special 
North America, having all the advantages department of State to administer Indian 
of that of England, without its disadvan- affairs, and the Indians are not only peace- 
tages. Any Canadian or Englishman who able, but fairly contented and happy. There 
has spent a winter both in the Dominion are 9,714 children being educated in the 
and in Great Britain will have no hesita- day, boarding and industrial schools t stab- 
tion in saying which climate he prefers. lished on, and off, the different reserves. 

The intensity of cold may be accurately The schools number 288. The boys attend- 
ascertained by a thermometer, but not so ing the industrial institutions are taught 
its effect upon the human system. The trades, farming, &c., and the girls sewing, 
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knitting, hoase ivork, &c., in additlou to This line is now in opera- 
the ordinary branches of education. Tliey The Canadian tlon from tbe Atlantic to the 
have a larare area of land under cultivation, Pacific Pacific Ocean, and the 
and own live stock and Implements to a Railway. I'lipidltj- and energy display- 
considerable value. ed in its construction, and 




C. v. R. Bridge 
There are about 10 OOO miles of 
KailvayB. nllnavs in Canada at the pn 
sent time Everv place of anj 
importance has Its one oi more railway 
stations. The three pnnolpal systems are 
tbe Canadian Paclllc ((> 21b miles) t>rand 
Trunk (3,162 miles) and the Intercolonial 
lucliidiug the Pi luce EdTiard Inland Rail 
way (1,360 miles) liie rtst of the mlleige 
Is made up of '■miller linos in the \nrious 
provinces. The total paid up capital in Tulv 
1896. was $890 i*!- 000 to -nhich the Domln 
Ion and Iiocal ( overnnients and mnmcipall 
ties had contributed in one i\av oi other 
$204,001,143, or aliout onefouitli of the 
whole cost. The number of pas3eug<.is 
carried In 1S96 was 14 810 407 ind the 
freight was 24,2t>6,826 tons. The totul le 
ceipts for the year were $50,545,568, an in- 
crease of $21,517,779 over 18S2, notwith- 
standing the great reduction in the cost of 
transport In the meantime made by the rail- 
ways. There are few countries In the world 
better served by railways than Canada. 



at Rat Portage. 

it« Importance to tbe future of tUe Domin 
icn deserves si>ecial mention Until 1881 
the Hue was under construction bj the (jOV 
ernment but in that vear the \*ork T\as 
undeitaken by the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way Companj tbe contract requiring Its 
(onipletion in ten >ears It was howevei 
finished in Noiember 1885 neaiiy six years 
Ik fore the stlpuUted time and it tertalnlj 
ottupies L place as one of the greatat en 
o'ineeiln„' athleiements of modem times It 
li the shortest of ftie great transiontlnental 
lines the distance fiom Moutieal to \an 
convei lieiug (jOO miles less thin from New 
^oik to San Iiandsco B^ the Canadian 
Pacific Kalli^a* too New \orl Bostonand 
Portland are brought within fiom 300 to 50>) 
miles ncarei the Patihe coast bj tail tban 
formerly ; and the distance from Liverpool 
to Japan and China Is. via the Canadian 
line, shortened by about 1,000 miles. Tht? 
Pacific and the Intercolonial Railways have 
cost Canada in construction about £24,000,- 
000 stg. The Pacific had also a land sub- 
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siay ot 19818o00 aires Tlit, Canadian 
confedeiation mav be considered as liaiing 
been consolidated b> menus of this rall-na^ 
Eath pnvinoe has now lominur icatlon Tvith 
the otheia and with the bealward ird in 
consequence a great impetus has been gl\en 
to trade and commerce La-*tern Cahadi 
Las Ions had railway facilities but Miui 
toba the Noithwest, and partlculailj Bii 
tlsh Columbia have until recently lemalned 
more or less Isolated and theiefore pilcti 
(allv undeveloped The Canadian PaciSi- 
Railwaj ho\»e\er lias liought this state 
of things to in end Besides it has opene I 
up a large tract of fertile laul in Manitoba 
and the Northwest readj tor the plough 
and considered to 1 e the largest wlieat Held 
tn the world It Is at least 900 miles long 



splendid Saskatcliewin countrv bltherto 
closed to settlement has been opened re- 
cently by two new lines Othew aie pio 
jected Including one in the diiection of 
Hudson s Bay In iiititip ition ot the route 
between Hudson s Stiaits ind li^ei-pool be 
toming available foi a sufficient time eacb 
lear to fit it for commer lal purposes ihi. 
Canadian Pacific Railway s lines in South 
cm Manitoba and Ea^teiu \sslnlbola have 
ilso been estcnded seeming the opening 
of the Souris coal fields and an unlimited 
suppl} of cheap fuel to the settieis \ot 
onh have the people of Manitoba eonnec 
tion with the Faclfic Ocean and with East 
trn Canada through Biitish teiiltory and 
access to the Rieat lakes but theie aie 
also three lines running to the United State-* 




and 300 miles wide, or 
000,000 ot acres, more or less suitable foi 
agricultural purposes, for the raising oi 
wheat and other crops, and the breeding 
and feeding of cattle ; and its population 
is rapidly growing. Without the railway 
the country must have remained an " illimit- 
able wilderness." as Lord Beaconsfleld de- 
scribed it. With it. there Is ntTorded the 
prospect of comfortable homes for millions 
of inhabitants, increased mariiets for local 
and British products, and, It Is hoped, a 
jiow era of prosperity for the Dominion. 
Bi-iincli lines have already been made In 
different parts of tlie North-west. The 



the Pacific 

boundary jomlng there the American sys- 
tem of railways Coal has been discovered 
In large quantities not only in the south- 
western part of \lberta, on the line of the 
Alberta Hallway and In the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but also along the line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway ; mines are worked, 
coal Is now sold at all the railway stations 
at a reasonable price, and dependence has 
no longer to be placed upon the supply from 
United States sources. 

Hitherto the markets of China and Japan, 
New Zealand, Australasia, India and the 
Pacific coast of South America have been 
closed to Canada, but access has been gained 
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to them under improved conditions, which ocean-goin;? vessels go up as far as Montreal, 
give Canada advantages of t'm? r.nd d staic^ 1,000 miles from the Atlantic Ocean. There 
over all other countries. A regular line of are over five miles of wharfs at this city, and 
steamers has for some time been running he- every facility for loading and discharging 
tween Vancouver, Yoliohama, Shanghai and ships. At Quebec, also, there are facilities 
Hong Kong, and in consequence of the Ira- for an immense shipping trade. Then, there 
perial Government having determined to es- is a system of canals to overcome the St. 
tablish a mail service via this route, between Lawi-ence rapids and the difference in the 
England and the East, and of subsidies levels to the Great Lakes (600 feet), which 
granted both by the Imperial and Dominion affords uninterrupted navigation from the 
Governments, steamers unequalled by any Straits of Belle Isle to the head of Lake 
hitherto seen on the Pacific are now in that Superior, a distance of 2,384 miles, of which 
service. These have further increased the TH miles rtre canals. The locks range from 
eavin,j: of time, and afford additional facili- 200 t) 270 feet long by 45 feet wide. The 
ties for traflic of all kinds. As a result of depth of water is from 9 to 14 feet, and 
this service the mails are conveyed from works are in progress which will make the 
Yokohama to liondon, England, in less than whole route available for vessels drawing 14 
one-half the time taken by the Suez Canal feet. There is also a canal system to over- 
route. Canada has over 7,000 vessels on the come the diflSculties of the River Ottawa he- 
shipping register, mostly owned in Atlantic tween Montreal and Ottawa; one opens navi- 
ports, and there is every reason why a simi- gatiou between Ottawa and Kingston, and 
lar prosperity and marine enterprise and de- another connects Lake Champlain with the 
velopment should take place on the Pacific. St. Lawrence. In Nova Scotia the St. Peter's 
The St. Lawrence route is the most beauti- Canal connects St. Peter's Bay with the 
ful of any leading into the interior of North Bras d'Or Lakes. There is also navigation 
America and it has the great advantage or on the lakes in the North-west, and on the 
affording smooth water for a considerable Red River, the Assiniboine and the Saskat- 
part of the voyage. Its popularity is yearly chewan, the latter being navigable for over 
increasing. The beauty of the St. Lawrence 1,000 miles. These water highways are much 
River, the trip through the fertile prairies of used for the conveyance of various products 
the Saskatchewan— not long ago the roaming and are of great benefit to the Dominion, 
ground of herds of countless buffaloes and The Sault Ste. M.irie, opened for traflic in 
the home of the Cree and Blackfoot Indians September, 1895, is two-thirds of a mile in 
—and, lastly, the passage through the un- length, has one lock of dimensions 900 feet 
equalled scenery of the Rocky Mountains to by 60 feet, with 22 feet of water on the sil!. 
the shores of the Pacific, combine to place Tj^^ consolidated revenue foj- 
the Canadian trans-continental route above Revenue, the year ended 30th June, 1896, 
all others in the estimation of European tra- ^^as made up as follows :— 

vellers. ^ . 

Customs... $19,833,279 

Th:j new railroad is sure to be a favourite Excise 7,926,006 

overland route to the East. Imagine a sail Other sources 8,859,306 

up the St. Lawrence, a short stay at Quebec, 

Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara, then on $36,618,591 

to the great lakes, or along their shores to ^he expenditure during the same period 

Winnipeg, across the prairies, and through ^^^ $36,949,142. 

the magnificent scenery of the Rocky Mount- The deficits of 1884-85 and 1885-86 were 

ains to British Columbia and the waters of largely owing to unforeseen expenses in con- 

the Pacific Ocean. nection with the North-west Rebellion. 

, The canals of Canada and the The following are the receipts and expendi- 
Ganals ana ^-^^^y, improvements have cost ture on account of the Consolidated Fund 
Kiver ^ large sum of money, and they since 1880. They show that In the ten years 
Systems. ^^.^ works of great utility and the surplus revenue, after deducting the de- 
importance. The channel of the St. Law- ficits above referred to, has amounted to 
rence has been deepened, so that the largest thirteen million dollars. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPKNDITURE, CONSOLIDATED FUND. 



— 


Ri^eipts. Expenditure 


Surplus. 


Deficit. 


1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 


2<t,U30,29S 25,502,56.^ 
33,383,45H 27,067,104 
35,794,649 28,730,157 
31,801,9(13 31,107,706 
32.797,001 35,037,060 
33.177,040 39.011,612 
3;-.,7rrt,:.9;l 35,OG7,e80 
35,H(«,4(i:i Xli,719.49B 
3»,7H:'.S7(1 3«,917,835 
:iH,n7!i,31 1 :w,994,"31 
38,.-)79,:tn 30,343,508 
;!t;.'.l21,H72 31i,7K5,894 
36,liiS,tTOi :«i.8U,063 
3l!.374,0!i;l 37.5ft-.,0ai 
.S3,U7H.12V 38,132,005 
30,G]S,fi!il 30,940,142 


i 
4.132,743 
6,316,352 

7,064, 4!«i 
754,250 

97,3i3' 

■l,8f^635 

3.385,891 
2,235.743 

155,978 
1,354.556 


« 

2,240,059 
5,834,672 

810,032 
1,210.333 


1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1898-94 


1895-96 








27,802.361 


14.579,423 



Taxation as represeuted li.v the i-iis onis 
find excise nmounted. iu ISOi^ to .$:;7,7.'.9,2"t.i, 
or $5.42 per liead. as comp.ireil witli #l!i..'i \ '.n 
tbe United Kingdom. $0.27 in tlio Cniie -.f 
Good Hope. $14.72 in AuslraJasia (is:i2 . 
Jlunlolpal taxation is also very llslit. 

The gross amount of ihe iiub 
Public Debt, lie debt on lat .Tuly, ISUii. was 
$325,717,537, fi-om which have 
to be deducted assets. $r>7,220,104. in.-ikinj 
tlie uet debt $258,497,433. oi- $50.4.H per he:id. 
Tbe average rate of interest in the year ISSJO 
paid on the gross del)t was 3'23* iier cent, 
but after deducting interest received from 
Investments tbe vale was reduced lo 280 per 

The total amount of debt payable in Kiif,-- 
hmd oil rjilth .lime. 18W, was ?218,225,50-t. 
and the several investments for sinking 
funds amounted to $3fl.414,37r.. The i-em.ilit- 
der of the debt repiesenfs li.a1>ilities payaUje 
In Can ad 1. 

Caiadlau Government securities are a f:iv- 
ourite investment in the British mari;i-t. nnd 
ihe position of the country's credit will )•>• 
better understood when It Is stated th;it wliile 
not vm-y long ago 7i per cent had to l)e paid 
for loans, one of the loans recently Issu^'ii 
was placed at 3 per cent, and lealizcd tlic 
net auiou'it of £97 Os. 2d. Canada Issued, in 
June, 1888, the first colonial 3 per tent luan. 



The amount re(|ulred was £4.0011.000. and tbe 
minhiium price niis fixed at 92i. Tenders 
iverc, however, received for £12 000.000. and 
the Issue was allotted at an average price of 
£95 Is. per cent. 

The value of the imports In Can- 
Imports. •'"ill entered for consumption for 
the year ended 30th June, 189^. 
nas $110,587,480. The duty collected amount- 
ed to $20,219,037, equal to f3.94 per head of 
the population. 

Considerable changes have ialien place in 
the import trade of Canada In the last ten 
years. There has been a falling off In thw 
Imports of manufactured goods, !>ut the de- 
llelency has to a great extent been made up 
by an increased Importation of raw material. 

The exports of Canada In lS9it 
Exports, were valued at $121,013,852, made- 
up of— l.'iiu.idlan produce. $109.- 
915,^.37 ; and other produce, $11,098,515. 

The following are the exports of home 
products for 189G. by classes :— 

The Mlae % 8,059,1150 

The Fisheries 11,077,765 

Tt.e Forest 27,175,688 

.\niinal3 and their produce 36,507,641 

.Agricultural products 14,0S3,Sfll 

Manufactures , , , , 9,365,334 

Miscellaneous 109,265 

Bullion ., 207,532 

1109,915,337 
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These figures do uot i ive an accurate idea while the export of metals and ores of many 
of the total trade of Canada. They only kinds is susceptible of almost indefinite ex- 
oinbrace the outside trade, and do not in- tension. In 189(>, the total value of the 
elude the large business which naturally mineral products of Canada reached $23,- 
takes place between the provinces. It is (527,000. In 189(>, the exports were valued 
scarcely possible to estimate what the inter- at $8,059,650, while the imports of minerals 
provincial trade is. It has been estimated and mineral products in the same year 
for 1894 at $113,000,000 ; it was in 18G7 amounted to over ii^2r>,0(>i),000. The mineral 
about $4,000,000. The freight earnings of product of Canada includes gold, silver, cin- 
the various railways amounted, in 1890, to nabar, copper, lead, nickel, asbestos, gyp- 
$32,368,082 for the carriage of 24,266,82r> sum, mica and phosphates. 
tons, and the canal tolls to $2(55,413 for (,^^i^| j^ ^^^^ worked in Nova Scotia, On- 
2,740,241 tons of freight ; the tonnage of ^.^^.j^ ,^,,j Quebec. In Quebec the deposits 
shipping engaged in the coasting trade has .„.^ auriferous gravels, chiefly in the vallev 
also increased from 11,047,661 tons in 1878 ^.^ ^|,^, chaudiere River. In Ontario quart^ 
to 27,431,753 tons in 1896. These figures ^.^j^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ promise are now in course of 
serve to show the magnitude of the local aovelopment, particularlv in the vicinity of 
carrying trade. In addition, attention may ^i,,. i^.^j.^, ^^ ^^^^ ^Yoo^^ and Rainy Lake, 
again be called in this connection to the i,^ x,,,,.^ j^^.^^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ jg obtained entirely 
great increase in all the local industries con- ^.^ ^j^,^,^^ mining on quartz veins, in Bri- 
nected with the mine, forest, fisheries, agri- ^^^^ Columbia, up to a recent date, it came 
culture and manufactures, and it is proposed ^.i^jefiy from alluvial or placer deposits, some 
to say a few words under each of these ,,^ ^^.^^^^^ j^ ^j^^. Cariboo district have been 
headings. exceedingly rich. Much attention is at pre- 

The principal countries to which goods are sent being given there to the introduction 
exported are Great Britain, tlie United of hydraulic mining on a large scale, al- 
States, Newfoundland, West Indies, South though the auriferous quartz veins in vari- 
America and Australasia. With other coun- ous parts of the province are attracting 
tries also trade is rapidly growing, particu- chief attention at the present time. The 
larly with China and Japan, France, Ger- total yield of gold to date from British 
many and other European countries. (Columbia and Nova Scotia have been about 

Recent discoveries in British •'^'^2,000,000. 
The Mine. Columbia, the North-west Ter- Nova Scotia, British Columbia and the 
ritories and AVestern Ontario, to- North-west Territories abound in coal, 
gether with the known fields in Nova which als;) occurs, though in lesser quan- 
Scotia and elsewhere, have shown Canada tity, in New Brunswick. From Nova Scotia 
to be one of the richest mineral countries l«Ti*ge quantities of coal are shipped by the 
in the world. The discoveries of gold near St. Lawrence and by rail to the province of 
the southern boundary of British Columbia Quebec and to the eastern part of Ontario, 
have recently been followed by still richer It is also employed locally for iron smelting 
discoveries on the Yukon River and its tri- and other purposes. On the western sea- 
butaries in the extreme north, and at nu- board important coal mines are in operation 
raerous points between these two, gold and ou Vancouver Island from which the greater 
silver have been found in such quantities Part of the product is sold in San Francisco, 
as to create the belief that throughout the where it competes successfully, on account 
several ranges of the Rocky Mountains from of its better quality, with fuels obtained 
the 49th parallel to the Arctic Ocean ad- locally and in the State of Washington. A 
ditional fields for mining enterprise will coal field of vast extent (probably the largest 
annually be found for many years to come, in the world) occupies all the western part 
and that as transport is afforded mining of the North-west Territory. Beneath the 
towns will arise from north to south of Great I*lains the fuels are lighlte-coals of 
British Columbia. In no part of the world great value for local use, but not so well 
can capital be more profitably employed, adapted for shipment to long distances. In 
Products of the mine which the country is the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains the 
Itself capable of yielding are still imported, lignites are replaced by bituminous coals. 
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and in parts of the mountains tliemseh e-, 
Btmilai coals together nith autbiaiite umi 
"cannpl coal are fouud These fuels an 
Hlread] worktid oa i sinail scale in man^ 
places but the must important mines a\e 
situate at Banff Cinmore and I ethbridgL 
In the liclnitj of the Ciow s ^est Pa&s i 
large numler of supeipused cual seams 
occur w hlch await ralln av facilities for 
tbetr development Tlie Importance of these 
ample supplies of fuel to the settler on the 
rich agricultui'al lands of the west cannot 
be exatigerated and the output of the mines 
Is limited onlj b^ the demand ionse4uent 
on the growing agricultural and industrial 
occupation of the country Ihe total pro 
duction of coal in the Domiuiou In 1890 nas 
3,743 234 tons Ontario Is without available 
deposits of coal, but produces petroleum and 
natural gas. In 1896 the value of the crude 
petroleum obtained was $1,155,04(1, the estl- 



nlmost uninhabited and leij imrerfectly 
known even geogiaphlcalh Ihey are now 
oc upied 1 1 thousands of nilneis and several 
tjnns t>gelher with smtUin^ works and 
other industries have spiung into existence. 
Up to the pre-icnt time most of the work 
done has been that of discoviij and prell- 

II inary development but the output of ore 
la now be omlng large Great arcii In the 
more northern part of Biitlsh t,>lumbla re- 
main as jei praetitnlly unsearthed for mine- 
ral deposits although Isolated utiurrencea 
of valuable oies similai to those of Koote- 

III y have teen found throughout a belt of 
country extending uearlv 1 JOO miles to the 
north westwxrd 

Nkkel in aasoLlution w ith copper and Iron 
pj rites forms deposits of great volume In 
the vicinity of Sudbury, Ontario. This metal 
has lately found a new utility in the produc- 
tion of nickel steel, and the product from 
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mated value of natural gas, $270,301. Indi- 
cations of extensive petroleum fields occur 
tn the North-west Territories, and experi- 
mental borings are now In progress in the 
district of Alberta. Natural gas Is also 
found In this region, but it has not yet been 
utilized. 

Klch ores of silver occur In the Thunder 
Bay district of Ontario, but It is particularly 
In the southern part of British Columbia 
that the mining of silver ores has attained 
Importance of late. The Kast and West 
Kootenay districts were a few years ago 



the Sudbury mines appears to be limited 
only by the extent of a protitable market. 
The value of the output in 1896 is estimated 
at about Sl.infi.OOO. 

Ores of iron and difCereut kinds, and often 
of the best quality have been found In al- 
most every province of the Dominion. Iron 
smelting Is carried on in Ontario, Nora Scotia 
and Quebec. 

The asbestos mines of the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec constitute the most import- 
ant known sources of supply of the mineral. 
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The product in 1896 was 12,250 tons, valued great number of rivers. Tliey ofifer many 
at $429,856. advantaj^es to those engaged in similar occu- 
Gypsum of excellent quality is obtained in patious in the United Kingdom, and who 
large quantity in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- iiiive suffered from the bad seasons of recent 
wiclv and parts of Ontario. It is found in yt^ars. Tlie displays made by Canada at the 
other provinces but has not yet be: n worked Fisheries Exliibition in London in 1883 at- 
there. Salt is largely manufactured in On- tracted very considerable attention, 
tario from brines obtained from deep wells. The products of the fisheries, exported and 
The product in 1896 amounted to 43,956 tons, sold on the Dominion markets in 1895, 
It is also manufactured in New Brunswick, amounted to $20,185,298 ; but this by no 
Mi-A-i, plumbago and phosphate (apatite) are means represents the value of the total catch, 
foun 1 together in that part of the province for in Canada the home consumption is very 
of Quebec north of the Ottawa River. The gieat-l(X) imunds per inhabitant being cai- 
last named mineral contains a higli percent- dilated, as against 30 pounds in England. As 
age of phosphorus, and is employed in the the fisheries extend throughout the length 
manufacture of fertilizers, but the Canadian and breadtli of the Dominion, many settlers 
output has of late declined l)y reason of the are afforded an opportunity of catching fish 
competition of cheap, though less pure, varie- for domestic use ; tliis renders it impossible 
ties of phosphate obtained elsewhere. to give full leturns of the Avhole catch. It is 
It is not possible here to enumerate the approximately estimated that the value of 
various mineral products which in smaller the \vm\o consumption per annum was $13,- 
quantities contribute towards the wealth of 000,000, giving- a total of .1534.000,000 as tlie 
the country as a whole, but it may be added yield from less tliaii half of the Canadian 
that structural materials, such as building fisheries, exclusive of the catch by foreign 
stones and brick clays exist in great abimd- tishermen. Tlie fisheries on the Pacific coast 
ance and of excellent quality in almost every iti*<^' most valuable and extensive, but are yet 
part of Canada. Marbles and other orna- only partly developed. The total pack of 
mental stones are also well represented, al- canned salmon in British Columbia in 1893 
though these have so far been utilized to a reached 29 million pounds, and in 1894 the 
limited extent only, while peat, lime and total pack of the province was 23,627,140 one- 
other miscellaneous materials, together with pound cans. 

mineral waters, have already given risa to The sea fisheries are well-nigh inexhausti- 

important local industries. ble— a fact attributable to the fishes' food 

The Geological Survey of Canada and the supply being brought down by the Arctic 

Mining Bureaus of several of the provinces currents from the northern seas and rivers, 

are engaged in the investigation of the min- This consists of living slime, formed of my- 

eral resources of the Dominion, and to the riads of minute creatures which swarm in 

reports and maps of the Geological Survey the Arctic seas and are deposited in vast 

in particular, further reference may be made and ever-renewed quantities upon the fishing 

on this subject. grounds. 

It is here practicable to outline only in the Salt water fishes of nearly every variety 

briefest manner the general distribution of are to be found along the Canadian coast^:, 

minerals of economic value, but sufficient but the marine fisheries of greatest commer- 

may have been said to indicate that Canada (*^al importance are the cod, herring, mack- 

not only affords employment to the worldng t^i'^l* lobster, salmon and seal, 

miner, but also affords great inducements to The fresh water fisheries are also of great 

the prospector, and for the profitable invest- importance, the immense lakes and rivers 

raent of capital in mining, while the expendi- supply an abundance of fish of great com- 

ture of labour and money upon the mineral mercial value, both for home consumption 

deposits of the country is such as to largely and export, besides providing sportsmen with 

benefit the farmer by affording a desirable some of the finest salmon and trout fishing 

local market for his products. to be found anywhere. 

These are the largest in the The value of the yield of some of the prin- 
The Fisheries world, embracing fully 13,000 cipal fish in 1895 was :-Cod, $3,630,279 ; sal- 
miles of a sea coast, in addi- mon, $3,732,717 ; herring, $2,800,556 ; lob- 
tion to inland seas, innumerable lakes and a sters, $2,210,096 ; seals, $723,343 ; mackerel, 
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J736.655; whltefish, $767,307; trout, $702,588; Bels. It has also provided fish-brtedEng es- 

liaddock, $422,653 ; hake, $190,890 ; halibut, tabllsh meats, of which there are twelve, la 

.'^270,901. Between the years 1868 and 18»5 different parts of the Dominion, and yearly 

the value of the yield of some of the prlu- uiiltions of flsh are hatched and placed In the 

clpal flsh has been :— Ood, $102,813,832 ; her- rivers and lakes. Large sums of money 

ring, $51,463,298; lobsters, $46,759,095; mntk- have also been expended in harbour hnprove- 

i'1-el, $36,862,002 ; salmon. $41,738,791 ; had- meuts and breakwaters. The principal fish- 

iloek, $12,600,522, iug stations in the Gulf of St. Lawrence have 




Much attention has been of late years been connected M-itb each other by land tek-- 
glven to the development of the fisheries, graphs and cables, by which means Informa- 
The Federal Government has granted a year- tion is pTOiiiptly jjiven of fish " strikes " at 
ly sum oC $160,000 as a bounty, to be dlvid- any particular point, tliereby saving the fish- 
ed, according to catch, among the vessels ermeii days and nights of fruitless exposure 
and boats engaged in tlie prosecution of the and cold. 

sea fisheries. One result has been an in- Tlie number of men, vessels, boats and 

crease in the number, and a great Impi-ove- fathoms of nets employed in the fisheries, 

ment In the bnild and outfit of fishing ves- In lS9o. are as follows :— 

FISHERIES OF CANADA, J895. 





y^.... 


Nu Boats. 


Mes. Nirrs. 


Other 




Number. 


Value. 


Number. , Fathoms. 


Value. 




15.581 
5,667 

11 

1,0^ 


s 

1.52ft, 3«3 
329,169 
71,130 
226, 0G8 
731,360 
334,165 
166,062 


25,615 2,337,355 
10,389. 568,350 


s 

53H.289 
39:i,144 

36,480 
166,707 
236.700 
257,315 

33,665 


1 

1,071,286 
988,034 
372,039 
481,938 

1,064,376 


New BniBBwick 


Quebec 

British Columbia 


13,243 
14,485 
3.259 
1,586 


301,866 
380,110 
2,(H6.473 
322,500 










Total 


36,489 


3,332.347 


71,334 


6,042,336 


1.713,190 


4,208,311 
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These figures show a considerable increase 
on those of ten years ago ; but for the last 
few years they have not fluctuated much, 
owing to improved boats, with which more 
work can be done, being built to replace 
those formerly in use. 

Including weirs and other fishing materials 
the total value of the fishing " plant " in 
1895 was $9,253,848. 

The forest products of Can- 
The Forest, ada constitute one of her most 

important sources of wealth. 
They find their way to all parts of the world 
—to the United States, to the United King- 
dom, to our antipodes, the Australian colo- 
nies, and to South America. The Canadian 
saw-mills are among the most extensive and 
best appointed in the world. This industry 
in all its stages employs a large number of 
men, as well as affording freight to railways 
and shipping. 

The forests of Canada are rich with a 
great variety of trees, which are useful for 
lumber of many kinds, for building pur- 
poses, for furniture, and, in many parts of 
Canada, for fuel. Among the varieties are 
the maple, elm, ash, cherry, beech, hickory, 
ironwood, pine, Douglas fir, Alaska cedar, 
spruce, balsam, led cedar, hemlock, walnut, 
oak, butternut, basswood, poplar, chestnut 
mountain ash, willow black and white birch, 
and others. 

These exports include live ani- 
An imalft mals, meat, butter, cheese, eggs, 
and their furs, hides, skins and wool, and 
Produce, form the largest item in the 
classification of the exports. It 
is a trade which has been largely the growth 
of recent years, and has been, generally 
speaking, a profitable one for the farmers of 
the Dominion. In 1874 the total exports of 
cattle were 39,623 head, of which only 455 
went to Great Britain. In 1896 the number 
had increased to 104,451, of which 97,042, 
valued at over £1,400,000 sterling, were ship- 
ped to Great Britain. When it is remember- 
ed that the Uoitcd Kingdom requires to 
import over 500,000 head of cattle a year, 
the extent to which the Canadian cattle ex- 
port business may be developed will be 
readily appreciated. In addition, the ex- 
ports under this head include 21,852 horses 
and 391,490 sheep. The cattle are of very 
good quality, pedigree cattle in large num- 
bers having been imported for many years 



for the improvement of the fiocks and herds. 
In fact, herds of Shorthorns, Herefords, 
Galloways, Polled Angus and Jerseys, which 
will bear comparison with those of any other 
country, are to be found in many parts of 
Canada. The same remark applies to horses 
and sheep. 

Great progress has been made in dairy 
farming in Canada, and the tendency is to- 
wards improvement and economy of labour. 
The factory system has long been establish- 
ed in the old, and has been lately introduced 
in the new provinces. Canadian cheese car- 
ried off a very large number of the prizes 
offered at the World's Fair at Chicago. 

The industries both of butter and cheese- 
making are largely carried on in Canada, 
and the exports of both products are very 
considerable. The export of Canadian cheese 
to the United Kingdom has largely increased 
within the last few years. In 1867 this ex- 
port was only 1,577,027 pounds, and in 1896 
it was 164,410,940 pounds, valued at $13,924,- 
672. The total export of Canadian cheese to 
all countries in 1896 was 164,689,123 pounds, 
valued at $13,956,571, while that of the 
United States was 36.777,291 pounds, valued 
at $3,091,914. Canada exported over $10,- 
800,000 more than the United States, thus 
leading all cheese-exporting countries in the 
value of the export. 

Near the large toAvns market gardening is 
profitably carried on. A comparatively small 
capital is necessary, and with industry and 
perseverance, backed by experience, a good 
income is assured. 

Poultry-raising is only beginning to be 
much attended to, probably because poultry 
has been so cheap. In the course of time, 
however, as the market extends, and as 
means are found for exporting hens, geese 
and turkeys to England, henneries on a 
large scale will be established. The ex- 
portation has already begun. The export of 
eggs has been a large trade for many years. 

The exports under this 
Agricultural head include general farm 
Products. produce and fruit. Having 
the advantage of a favour- 
able climate and a fertile soil, the Canadian 
farmer is able to grow all the crops that 
are raised in England, with the important 
addition of Indian corn. The garden fruits 
and vegetables are also similar, except that 
tomatoes, melons, grapes, peaches, &c., ripen 
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in the open air in many parts of the coun- market garden crop, and this delicious fruit 

try. Legislative authority was obtained in is sold in large quantities in the markets. 

1887 for the establishment of five Govern- The great wealth of Canada in fruits is 

ment experimental farms in various parts a fact which is not only interesting to the 

of the Dominion. One has been founded at intending settler as an industry, but as a 

Ottawa, for Ontario and Quebec ; one at climatic fact, the country in this particular 

Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the maritime being much ahead of the United Kingdom. 

I)rovinces; one at Brandon, for Manitoba; one It is especially interesting to the intending 

at Indian Head, for the North-west Terri- settler as a consumer, in that he can always 

tories; and one at Agassiz, British Columbia; obtain a supply of the healthful luxury of 

and they have already produced valuable delicious fruits. 

results for the farming community, and are in 1896 the export of apples amounted to 

confidently expected to produce still more. 567,182 barrels, of which 504,680 barrels 

Agriculture is certainly the leading industry went to Great Britain. In 1882 the export 

of Canada, and must remain so for a long was 215,526 barrels, of which 130,848 barrels 

time, considering the immense areas of land went to Great Britain, 
that have still to be occupied and tilled. 



With a population of over 5,000,000, $50, 



The growing of tobacco has been com- 
menced in the Yale district, and a leaf dealer 



500,000 worth of farm produce-including ^^^^ g^^ Francisco, to whom samples of the 



animals and their products, and agricuitu 



Canadian product were recently submitted. 



ral produc«^-was exported in 1896, In addi- ^^^ pronounced them first-class. From half 

tion to meeting the requirements of home ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ .^ ^gg^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^, l^j 

consumption. For quality of grains, &c.. ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^13 ^^^ ^^^ ^he effect of 

the country also occupies a place in the ,^^.^^^^^ increasing the interest of the resl- 



front rank, the Canadian exhibits of that 
class being the best at the Antwerp Exhlbi 



dents in the subject. The local manufac- 
turers are all agreed In the opinion that tte 



► 



tion, as testified by a committee of experts ; ^^.^ ^^ ^^^ province is especially well adapt- 

while those who were present at the Colonial ^^ ^ ^^ ^^.^.^g ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^i^^r manufacture, 

and Indian Exhibition in 1886, and at the According to present reports, as soon as the 

Chicago Exhibition in 1893, will not readily ^^^^^^^ understand the curing of the leaf 

forget the displays made in the agricultural ^^.^j ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ command a new and 

class by the Dominion. important source of revenue. 

The growing of fruit, as well for home j^ ^j^^ province of Quebec tobacco has been 

<?onsumption as for exportation, is a very ..^Itivated with success for many years, and 

Important industry in Canada, and one ^j^^ j^^j^^^.g^.^^^ is al^j^^st the only kind used 

which excites the wonder of new-comers. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ Canadians in the rural 

People who have been accustomed to think ^jg+riets 



of Canada, as described in the words of a 
French writer before the cession to Great 



Mixed farming is generally carried on, the 



Britain, as " a few acres of snow," are at Showing of grain and fruit, stock-raising and 

first incredulous as to the extent and excel- ^^^^^' farming being more or less .combined, 

lence of the fruits produced in a country ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^™^ ^^^''^ *^^ ^^^^*^- 

which has the summer skies of Italy and ^^ ^^"^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ industry, and 



France. The vineyards of Ontario cover 
6,000 acres, and there are 2,000 persons 
directly and indirectly engaged in viticul- 



the same may be said of dairy farming, but 
these are exceptions. The general style ox 
farming is not, perhaps, so scientific as in 



ture ; some of these vineyards are from 50 ^^^^* "^vitum, but it is steadily improving, 
to 60 acres in extent ; there are peach ''''^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ experimental farms will 
orchards of similar area, and apple orchards ^.^ ^^^^^ ^^PP^^ ^ stimulant in this direc- 
almost innumerable. Strawberries are raised 

as a field crop. Plums, pears, cherries. The following is a list of 

gooseberries, currants and raspberries are Manufactures, the principal industries es- 
every where produced in great abundance. tablished in Canada, taken 

The tomato, as already stated, ripens in from the census of 1891, with the amount of 
the open air, and in great profusion. Melons capital so invested, and the stated yearly 
also ripen in the open air, as a field or product :— 
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MANUFACTURaS. 1S91. 



Agricultural ImpIementB. . ■ 

Boots and ahoea 

Cabinet «Dd turnttare 

Cheeae factorlea 

Cotton mllU 

Dlstllkiiea and breweries.. 

Engtne building 

Fitting and roundr; works. 

Plour mlllB 

Furriers aod hattera 

Holaery 

Iron BDieltlDg lurnacai 

Meat curing. 

Heat, fish, fruit and vege- 

table canning 

Musical Inatrumenta 

OH refineries 

Oil '■ (Beh) 

Nail and tack taotories 

Paper factories 

Rolling mills 

Saddle and harness 

Sash, door and blind fac 

Saw-mllVs.V. .'.'.'.'.'." '.'.'.'.'.!"! 
Shlp-bul!ding 

Tanneries 

Tin and sheet Iron work- 
ing aod tin Bill thing 

Tobacco factories 

Woollen mills 

Carriage building. 
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iron of the highest grade, anci Iron witb li'SB 
phosphorus than elsewhere ou the continent. 
TLeri! Is also plenty o( timber and coaJ In 
Canada, and with these natural advantages, 
extensive means of com muni cation by rail- 
way and canal, aod access to the Atlantic 
and I'aeific 0^'eana, new and varied manu- 
factui'es are sure to spring into existence. 
The principal general mnuufacturee are 

. not confined to any one part ; they are to 
be found In most of the older provinces ou a 

, liir^er or smaller scale. 




,!75,3S1 
,408.071 
.627,655 



The iron industry is an important oul', AU 

over Canada there la an abundance of Iron— 

SHIPPING 



An Inland Steamer. 
Closely connected with tlie 
Shipping. tr.-Hle and ciniiinerce of Can.ida 
is the »<lilpplng interest. The fol- 
lowing is the total number of vessels (sea- 
going and inland) arrived at nud departs*! 
from Canadian jiorts (exclusive of coasting 
vessels) in each year since 1877 :— 
CANADA. 
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On the 31st December, 1895, there were on 
the registry books 7,262 vessels with a regis- 
tered net tonnage of 825,837 tons. Of these 
1,718 were steamers. 

Assuming the average value to be $30 per 
ton, the value of the registered tonnage of 
Canada would be $24,775,110. 

Canada stands fourth among maritime 
countries in tonnage of shipping owned and 
registered in the country. 

The trade and navigation returns of Can- 
ada for 1896 give the following particulars 
of the vessels engaged in the sea-going, in- 
land and coasting trade of Canada :— 



No. of 
Vessels. 



Sea-going, 

Inland 

Coasting. 



29,802 

35,182 

125,017 



Tonnage. 



11,458,824 
10,411,649 
27,431,753 



It may be stated that nearly 69 per cent 
of the whole of the water-borne trade was 
done under the British flag, which includes, 
of course, the vessels on the Dominion 
register. 

For those who desire more detailed in- 
formation concerning any particular pro- 
vince, special chapters dealing with the pro- 
vinces are appended to the remarks upon the 
Dominion as a whole. 

PERSONS WANTED IN CANADA, 

AND IMMIGRATION THAT IS 

NOT ENCOURAGED. 

As this pamphlet is likely to be largely 
consulted by those who desire, from some 
cause or other, to leave Great Britain and 
seek new homes, it is well to specify dis- 
tinctly the classes recommended to go to 
Canada, and the openings that exist for 
them. 

The first great demand is for 

Persons persons with some capital at 
with their disposal. For this class 

Capital. Canada affords unlimited open- 
ings. They can engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits, taking up free grant lands, 
or purchasing the improved farms to be 
found in advantageous positions in every 
province ; or in mining, or in the manufac- 
turing industries ; or if possessed of a set- 
tled income, living will be found to be much 



cheaper in Canada, with the benefits of a 
fine, healthy climate, magnificent scenery, 
abundant opportunities for sport, and faci- 
lities for education and placing children in 
life not to be excelled anywhere. 

Persons of small capital 
Agriculturists, and knowledge of agri- 
culture often desire to 
enter upon farming pursuits. Before this is 
done, experience should be .acquired, either 
by hiring oneself out as a labourer, or gain- 
ing experience in some other way. Then, 
when the necessary knowledge has been ob- 
tained, a farm may either be rented, pur- 
chased, or taken up as a free grant. (See 
the land regulations of the various pro- 
vinces. 

Young men should go to Manitoba, the 
North-west or British Columbia. Older men 
with a capital and young families, . should 
go to one of the older provinces, or may go 
to the west and buy or rent an improved 
farm. This, however, is only a general state- 
iiient, and individual cases must be decided 
I'y the special circumstances of each. In 
Manitoba and the North-west, and in some 
parts of British Columbia, pioneer life on 
free grants, or away from railways, is^ 
attended with a certain amount of incon- 
venience and an absence of those social 
surroundings which may be obtained in the 
older settled parts of these and other pro- 
vinces, and this fact should be borne in 
mind by those who are considering the sub- 
ject. 

It is diflScult to lay down a hard and fast 
rule as to the amount of capital necessary 
to start farming. The answer depends upon 
the energy, experience, judgment and enter- 
prise of the person who is to spend the 
money, the province selected, whether free 
grant land is to be talien v^ or an improved 
farm rented or purchased, and many other 
details. It may safely be said, however, 
that if a man has about £100 clear on land- 
ing he is in a position to make a fair begin- 
ning on free grant land in Manitoba and 
the North-west, though not on a large scale. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
numbers of prosperous men have begun life 
on the prairies with hardly as many dollars. 
They have in many cases made their way 
by working as hired men, at seeding and 
harvesting time, while during other months 
of the year tbey performed the statutory 
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and neceaa.iry work on the free liouiesteada able from a fnnn labourer's life, have no 

they hail acquired from the Government, difficulty In getting employment in thu 

Many of the most successful have been farm spring ; and tlie agents of the GoTernment 

labourers in the old country. Some capital iu raund.i will assist them as far as possible 

l8 of course necessary If an Improved farm iu doing so, without charge, although, of 

is to be taken. <-ourse, without accepting any direct respon- 




For tenant farmers the conn- 
Tenant try ofEers many advantages. 
Farmers. Improved farms are cheap ; fi-ee 
grants can be obtained by those 
prepared for the inconvenience of pioneer 
life ; the soil is fertile ; the climate ensures 
the growth of all the crops produced in 
Great Britain, while grapes, peaches, toma- 
toes and similar fruits grow and ripen in the 
open air ; there Is a large and growing mar- 
ket in the Dominion and in the motlier coun- 
tiT for all tlie cereals, live stock, and general 
farm and dairy produce available for dis- 
l>osal. On the otber hand, tasea are light, 
and labour-saving appliances clieap and Iu 
geneial use. More details upon these points 
v,-ill be found in the chnpters dealing with 
the various provinces. 

■1'he question is often askeit 

YoimgMen 'i it is essential for j-oupg 

desiring n^en wishing to take up farms 

Agricultural in Canada, but desiring be- 

Ezperience. foi* doing so to acquire 

knowledge of agriculture, to 

|iay premliims, either to persons in the old 

country or In the Dominion, for that purpose. 

It may therefore be plainly stated that " no 

jiremlums art; necessary " ; and it is advised 

that none be paid. Strong and liealthy 

young men, from 18 to 21 yeai-a of age, wlm 

are prepared to accept for a time the hard 

work and siiiToundings more or less lusepai'- 



slbility. Being withi>ut experience, they will 
not get much wages at the commencement 
of their employment, but as they acquire 
skill tbej will be able to command remuner- 
ation in proportion to the value of their 
work. 

Great care sliould be exetiised In deciding 
whether the young men are suited to the life 
tlint la proposed. Hard work is necessary, 
and very often their mode of living may be 
entirely altered. They must bear in mind 
two things— that they must do what they ai-e 
told, and that they must picl; up their knowl- 
edge from experience. Many persons have 
gone out in this w-iy with good results, but 
ihei-e are others who have failed, because 
i.hey hovK not pi'opirrly understood colonial 
life, or were unfitted for it. The advice of 
one of The Government agents should J)e ob- 
tnlned before a final decision i« arrived at. 

There is also the alternatii'e of a course at 
the Ontario Agricultural College. An en- 
trance examination in elementary subjects 
has to be passed. Candidates must not be 
less than sixteen years of age. Communica- 
tions respecting admission, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the President, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. Guelph, Canada. 

There Is also a School of Agriculture at 
Truro, Xova Scotia, with a farm In conne<^ 
tirm. Communications should be addressed 
to Prof. H. W. Smith, Provincial School of 
Agriculture, Truro, Nova Scotia. 
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There is a large and 

Male aaid Female growing demand for malt^ 

Farm Servants, and female farm servants 

in every part of the Do- 
minion, owing to the rapidity with which 
land is being brought under cultivation. Ma- 
chinery of various kinds is in daily use, but 
labour is very scarce notwithstanding, and 
good hands can always find constant and re- 
munerative employment. Many persons of 
this class who started as labourers, now have 
farms of their own in some of the finest 
parts of the Dominion. This result, however, 
does not naturally follow iu every case, but 
is the consequence of work, energy, intelli- 
grence, perseverance and thrift, which are 
elements necessary to ensure success in 
every country. 

Market gardeners, gardeners, and persons 
understanding the care cf horses, cattle and 
sheep, may also be advised to go out. But 
there is no opening for farm managers or 
bailiffs, as Canadian farmers, as a rule, sup- 
ervise theii.* own holdings, and personally 
take part in the work. 

In every city, town 
Domestic Service and village, female 
and other Callings domestic servants can 
for Females. readily find employ- 

ment. The wages are 
good, the conditions of service are not irk- 
some, and comfortable homes are assured. 
Domestic servants should go at once on their 
arrival to the nearest Government agent. 
These gentlemen will give the best and most 
Tellable advice gratis ; they often have in 
their offices a list of vacant situations ; and 
will refer applicants to the local ladies' com- 
mittee, so that they may Jiave the benefit of 
such supervision and guidance until they are 
satisfactorily placed. Servants should, ho"v\' 
ever, take their credentials with them, and 
bear in mind that good records are just as 
indispensable in Canada as elsewhere. They 
may safely go out at any time of the year 
and be certain of obtaining a situation at 
once, but should remember always to have 
funds enough in hand on landing to take 
them to the places in the interior where their 
services are required. 

There is little or no demand for females 
other than domestic servants. Governesses, 
shop assistants, nurses, &c., should not go 
out, unless proceeding to join friends who 



will be able to help them in getting employ- 
ment. 

These are advised to 

Mechanics, General obtain special inform- 

Labourers and ation as to their re- 

Nawies. spective trades and 

kinds of work before 
going out. Speaking generally, unless they 
intend to farm they are not advised to come 
to Canada. 

The demand for such persons 
Railway in Canada is not great, and is 
Employees, easily met by the supply in the 
country. 

Clerks, shop assist- 
Clerks, ants, and persons de- 

Draughtsmen, Tele- siring such situations 
graphists. Shop are advised not to 
Assistants, etc- emigrate unless pro- 
ceeding to appoint- 
ments already secured, or to join friends. 
Any demand for labour of these kinds is 
fully met on the spot. 

The emigration of children 
Child (unless accompanying their 
Emigration, families) is not uncouraged, 
unless they go under the sup- 
ervision of some society or individual hav- 
ing homes in Great Britain and in Canada, 
who will look after them until they are able 
to take care of themselves, and who will be 
responsible for placing them in situations. 
All children sent out must be healthy (and 
possess medical certificates to that eflCect). 

It may be stated that the 

Inmates of emigration of the inmates of 

Workhouses, workhouses, reformatories, 

or persons in receipt of par- 
ish relief, is not encouraged by the Canadian 
Government. The same remark applies to 
any persons who are not able to produce 
satisfactory references as to their character. 
There are no openings for such classes in 
any part of Canada. 



Information is frequently 
Professional sought as to the prospects In 
Men. Canada for properly qualified 

members of the legal and 
medical and other professions, schoolmasters 
and persons desiring to enter the military 
and civil services of the Dominion. No en- 
couragement is held out to such persons to 
go out to the Dominion, especially in cases 
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where Immediate employment is desired. 
There are always openings and opportunities 
for men of exceptional abilities with a little 
capital, but, generally speaking, the profes- 
sional and so-called lighter callings in Can- 
ada are in very much the same position as 
they are in the United Kingdom, fhe local 
supply of men being greater than the de- 
mand. 

The system of education 

Schoolmasters in force in the different pro- 

and Teachers, vinces of Canada includes 

the training of teachers for 
elementary positions. The higher appoint- 
ments are generally filled by graduates of 
Canadian Universities, or graduates of Eng- 
lish Universities who may have settled in 
the Dominion. The certificates obtained by 
teachers in the United Kingdom are avail- 
able in Canada, when endorsed by the Min- 
ister of Education in the province in which 
the holder desires to reside. No difficulty, 
however, is found in securing persons on the 
spot to fill the vacancies that occur, aud no 
one is advised to go out on the chance of ob- 
taining a situation of this kind. 

Appointments in the Dominion 
The Civil Civil Service in Canada are not 
Service of subject to public competition. 
Canada. Applicants are, liowever, requir- 
ed to undergo a qualifying ex- 
amination. Public examinations are held 
yearlj^ in the principal cities of the Domin- 
ion, at which candidates are required to pre- 
sent themselves. Vacancies in the public 
service are filled up from the successful can- 
didates, as certified by the Civil Service Ex- 
aminers. The number of qualified candi- 
dates is always much greater than the num- 
ber of vacancies. 

Persons qualified to prac- 

Civil Engineers tise in the United Kingdom 

and would not find any diffi- 

Architects. culty in the way of their 

doing so in Canada, but 
these professions do not ott'er many openings 
at the present time. 

Land surveyors coming into 
Surveyors. Canada are debarred from en- 
tering on the immediate prac- 
tice of their profession. They are required 
to pass an examination prescribed by the 
Canadian laws and to serve one year in the 
field before practising on their own account. 



ADVICE FOR INTENDING 
SETTLERS. 

The first general advice to 
Government be given to the intending 
Agents. settler before he starts, or to 
any one after arrival in Can- 
ada, is that he should apply to the nearest 
agent of the Government he can find for any 
information or advice he may desire to ob- 
tain, aud he may always rely on the perfect 
honesty of any statement made to him by 
any Government agent. 

In the United Kingdom all arrangements 
for er.'igration to the Dominion are placed 
under the direction of the High Commission- 
er for Can Ida. The following is a list of the 
Canadian Government agents :— 

LONDO^— The High Commissioner for Canada, 
17 Victoria Street, S. W. 

do —Mr. J. G. Colmer, Secretary, High 
Commissioner's Office. 

LIVERPOOL— Mr. Alfred Jury, 15 Water Street. 

GLASGOW— Mr. H. M. Murray, 32 St. Enoch 

Square. 

DUBLIN— Mr. Charles R. Devlin, Commissioner 
of Immigration for Ireland. 
The agents of the steamship companies are 
nearly all supplied with pamphlets, maps, 
aud reports issued by the Canadian Goyeru- 
ment 

Int'orniation in regard to all questions 
affecting free homesteads aud immigration 
matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
Immigratio.i Branch, Ottawa, or Mr. W. F. 
IVIcCreary, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The following is a list of the places at 
which the Department of the Interior has 
agencies :— 

HALIFAX, Nova Scotia. 
ST. JOHN, New Brunswick. 
QUEBEC, Province of Quebec. 
MONTREAL do 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba. 
BRANDON do 

MINNEDOSA do 
LAKE DAUPHIN, Manitoba, 
YORKTON, Assiniboia. 
REGINA do 

ESTEVAN do 

LETHBRIDGE, Alberta. 
OALGARY do 

RED DEER do 

WBTASKIWIN do 
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EDMONTON, Alberta. 
BATTLEPORD, Saskatchewan. 
PRINCE ALBERT do 
KAMLOOPS, Brltisli Columbia. 
NEW WESTMINSTER, BriUsh Columbia. 

The officers of the Department at these 
points will afford the fullest advice and pro- 
tection. They should be immediately applied 
to on arrival. All complaints should be ad- 
dressed to them. They will also furnish in- 
formation as to lands open for settlement in 
their respective provinces and districts, 
farms for sale, demand for employment, 
rates of wagts, routes of travel, distances, 
expenses ot conveyance, and all other mat- 
ters of interest to settlers, and will receive 
and forward letters and remittances tor set- 
tlers, &c. 

The Dominion Government 
Employment bas established an Employ- 
Bureaux, ment Burtau under the man 
agement of the officer in charjL»e 
at each of the Agency points in Canada men- 
tioned above. The object chiefly aimed at in 
this establishment, is io facilitate communi- 
cation between persons seeking worlt and 
those who m ly have need of their services. 

No fees will be charged either to employ- 
ers or those seeking work. 

Canada is provided with a 
Quarantine, well-considered system of 

quarantine. The chief stations 
are established at Grosse Isle, in the River 
St Lawrence ; Halifax, N.S., and William 
Head, B.C. There are minor stations at St. 
John, N B. ; Chatham, N.B. ; Pictou, N.S. ; 
Sydney, C.B. ; Port Hawkesbury, N.S. ; 
and Charlotte town, P.E.I. Every maritime 
port is also constituted what is called an un- 
organized quarantine station, the Collector 
of Customs being the quarantine officer, with 
power to employ a medical man in case of 
any vessel arriving with infectious disease 
or well-founded suspicion of disease from an 
infected port. At the inland ports all Col- 
lectors of Customs are quarantine officers, 
with similar duties to those of the collectors 
at the maritime ports. The system pursued 
consists in taking off the sick from the ves- 
sels or train in the event of such arriving, 
and cai'ing for the patients in hospital. The 
vessel, clothing, luggage and ship's dunnage 
are disinfected by the process of steam, the 
dioxide blast and the bichloride mercuric 
drench. After disinfection the vessel is 



given pratique. In the event of a vessel 
arriving with serious disease at any of the 
unorganized quarantine stations, it would be 
sent to the nearest organized quarantine sta- 
tion, where there are the necessary disin- 
fecting appliances. 

Quebec and Halifax are the 
Immigrant principal ports of entry in 
Stations in Canada for colonists, and 
Canada, the Government at these points 
maintain establishments for 
their reception and proper care immediately 
on arrival. They can at these stations pur- 
eliase tickets for any points inland to which 
they may desire to go, and obtain meals or 
provisions for use on the railway trains on 
very reasonable terms, under arrangements 
made by the Government, and supervised by 
Government officials. If they are provided 
with through tickets before sailing, which is 
strongly advised, their steamship tickets are 
exchanged at these stations. All their lug- 
gage is landed and passed through the cus- 
tom-house, and all immigrants' effects in use 
enter duty free. 

The following is an extract from the Cus- 
tom tariff of Canada, specifying the articles 
that can be so entered : — 

Settlers' Effects, viz. :— Wearing apparel, 
household furniture, books, implements and tools 
of trade, occupation or employment, guns, musical 
instruments, domestic sewing machines, type- 
writers, live stock, bicycles, carts ond other 
vehicles and agricultural implements in use by 
the settler for at least six months before his 
removal to Canada ; not to include machinery, 
or articles imported for use in any manufactur- 
ing establishment, or for sale ; also books, pic- 
tures, family plate or furniture, personal effects 
and heirlooms left by bequest ; provided that 
any dutiable articles entered as settlers' effects 
may not be so entered unless brought with the 
settler on his first arrival, and shall not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of without payment 
of duty, until after twelve months' actual use in 
Canada ; provided also, that under regulations 
made by the Controller of Customs, live stook, 
when imported into Manitoba or the North-west 
Territories by intending settlers, shall be 
free until otherwise ordered by the Governor in 
Council. 

Immigrants may mail letters or send tele- 
grams to their friends from these stations ; 
and they may also exchange any money they 
may bring with them for the currency or 
money of the country, without suffering any 
loss in difference or values in these transac- 
tions, the Government officials supervising 
everything under rules, by which they are 
guided, from the Department at Ottawa. 

The laws passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment contain strict provisions for the pro- 
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tection of immigrants, and for imposing 
severe penalties for all attempts to practise 
imposition upon them. 

Generally speaking the best 
The Time to time to emigrate, for all 
Emigrate. classes, is the early spring. 
The agricultural labourer will 
then find his services in demand in the busy 
period that always comes during seed time 
in Canada ; and the agriculturist who in- 
tends to take up land for himself will arrive 
at the beginning of the season's operations. 
The agriculturist who goes to Manitoba may 
by getting in a crop of oats or potatoes dur- 
ing the month of May or the first week of 
June, contribute greatly to the support of 
himself and family during the first year. 
Or again, if the agricultural labourer arrives 
in summer, about harvest time, he will find 
great demand and high wages for his ser- 
vices during the harvest months, and he will 
have no difficulty in getting on well from 
this point. 

The farmer, too, who desires to take up 
land, if he comes in the summer time may 
see the crops growing, and may thus have 
an opportunity to choose at leisure the most 
advantageous location. In Manitoba and 
the North-west the summer and autumn 
months are the best for moving about the 
country in search of land— or, as it is com- 
monly called, " land hunting," for a suitable 
spot on which to settle. Having selected it, 
he may proceed to erect his house and make 
preparations for living over the winter ; and, 
if he means to do this, he may make his 
start with great advantage in the spring 
from being on the spot. 

No person other than domestic servants 
are advised to go to Canada during the 
winter, unless proceeding to join friends, 
as work is not so readily procurable by new 
arrivals during that season as at other 
times of the year. 

The intending emigrant will 
Ocean Fares, find out the days of sailing of 

the steamships by the hand- 
bills or advertisements which are now gener- 
ally published ; and he will also find by the 
same means the rates of passage— cabin, in- 
termediate and steerage. The cost of reach- 
ing Canada varies from time to time — cabin, 
£10 10s. and upwards ; intermediate, £6 ; 
steerage, £3 to £4, being the usual rates 



though subject to change by the steamship 
companies ; but there are no free passages. 

The Government does not now offer as- 
sisted passages to any class of emigrants. 
All are required to pay the ordinary fares 
charged by the steamship companies. Emi- 
grants are also required in every case to 
pay their railwaj^ fares from the port of 
lauding to their destination, and to pro- 
vide their own food. Emigrants must, there- 
fore, have enough money for such expenses 
in addition to their ocean passage, and to 
pix)vide board and lodging until they can 
procure employment. It may be stated that 
some of the British railway companies offer 
reduced rates to the ports of embarkation 
to emigrants proceeding to the Dominion. 
These may be ascertained by inquiry at the 
passenger agencies and railway booking 
ottices. Tlie Canadian Pacific Railway also 
offers a special rate to emigrants from Que-' 
bee, Montreal or Halifax to Manitoba or 
other points in the west. 

Inquiry is often made whether there is 
any system in operation by which money is 
advanced by the Government for the pass- 
ago of labouring persons, such as those re- 
ferred to in this pamphlet, to be repaid after 
arrival in Canada. It is therefore as well 
to say plainly that there is not. To secure 
a berth in the steamers it is necessary to 
send a deposit of £5 for a saloon passage 
and £1 for an intermediate or steerage pass- 
age, to the steamship company or to the 
agent, the remainder to be paid before the 
passengers go on board. 

The passage includes all provisions. 
Twenty cubic feet of luggage is allowed free 
of charge to each saloon, fifteen to each 
intermediate and ten to each steerage pass- 
enger. A box 2h feet long, 2 feet broad 
and 2 feet deep would be equal to ten cubic 
feet. 

The steerage passengers being well pro- 
vided with food on the steamships of the 
principal lines, need not think of supplying 
themselves with any kind of provisions. 

The following are the railway fares, for 
emigrants booking through from Europe, to 
some of the principal centres of employment 
in the Dominion, from Quebec :— Montreal, 
7s. 3d. ; Sherbrooke, 10s. 9d. ; Ottawa, 17s. 
6d. ; Kingston, 18s. ; Toronto, £1 7s. 9d. ; 
Hamilton, £1 7s. 9d. ; London, £1 12s. 8d. ; 
Winnipeg, £2 9s. 4d. ; Regina, £3 16s. Id. ; 
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Calgary, £4 19s. 3d. ; Edmonton, £5 7s. Id. ; 
Vancouver, £10 13s. 9d.* Children between 
12 and 5 years of age are charged half- 
price ; those under 5 are conveyed free. 
Passengers are strongly recommended to 
take through tickets from Great Britain to 
their destinations in Canada from the steam- 
ship companies, who, by an arrangement 
with the railway companies, issue rail 
tickets as well as ocean tickets. 

The Canadian Pacific Raihray has a con- 
tinuous line from Quebec, on the Atlantic, 
to Vancouver on the Pacific. Trains leaving 
Quebec s:iy on Monday, arrive at Winnipeg 
in the afternoon of Thursday, and at Van- 
couver on the following Sunday. The fares 
from Quebec to Winnipeg and westward 
include the colonist sleeping cars. 

As soon as the colonist gets 
During the on board the steamship he 

Passage. should make himself acquaint- 
ed with the rules he is expect- 
to obey whilst at sea. These are always 
displayed in several parts of the vessel. 
He should do his best to observe them. He 
will thus add not only to his own comfort, 
but also that of those around him. If he 
should have any grievance or real cause of 
complaint during the passage, he should at 
once make it known to the captain, who 
will naturally seek to have justice done, as 
well as for his own interest as for that of 
his ship and his employers. 

The master of the ship is responsible for 
any neglect or bad conduct on the part of 
the stewards, or anj- of the officers, or the 
crew. All steamships carrying emigrants 
have doctors on board ; and in case of sick- 
ness any emigrant will receive medical care 
and medicine, with such comforts as may 
be considered necessary by the doctor, free 
of charge. 

The large steamships have stewardesses 
to look after the female portion of the steer- 
age passengers, who have separate and iso- 
lated accommodation in the better class of 
steamers. 

The attention of the colonists 

Luggage, cannot be too particularly 

directed to everything about 

their luggage. In the first place, it is very 



♦These rates are subject to alteration from 
time to time, and from Halifax are higher to 
points east of Toronto ; to Toronto and points 
vest they are the same from Halifax as from 
Quebec. 
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desirable that they should not encumbei* 
themselves with unnecessary articles, as 
these, besides causing them a great deal of 
trouble, may in the end cost a great deal 
more than they are worth. 

On the steamship bills the passenger will 
find stated hoW many cubic feet of luggage 
will bo carried free on board. It may, how- 
ever, happen that the number of cubic feet 
which tlie steamship will allow is very much 
heavier than the XT^i) pound weight allowed 
to each passenger on the western railways. 

Tlie railways in Canada are very liberal 
in dealing with emigrant luggage and will 
let pass anything that is not very much out 
of the way. On some railways, however, 
the luggage is weighed, and everything in 
excess of 150 pounds per passenger is liable 
to be charged for. A family or party going 
together may have their luggage all weighed 
together, and no charge will be made unless 
tliere is an excess above an aggregate of 
150 pounds for each. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway allows 300 pounds for each adult 
going west of Winnipeg, but not beyond 
Calgary. ^Many heavy lumbering things 
sometimes carried by colonists are not 
worth paying the excess of freight for, and 
can be better and more cheaply purchased 
on arrival at their destination. The luggage 
and boxes or trunks of every passenger 
should have the name of the owner painted 
upon them, and in addition be labelled with 
his name and destination. The reason for 
this precaution is that if labels only are used 
they are sometimes washed off through the 
trunk being exposed to rain before embarka- 
tion or rubbed off by chafing against some 
other box and the identity of the piece- of 
baggage is lost. Labels may be obtained 
from the steamship company. Padlocks 
should be avoided, as they are liable to be 
broken off. 

All heavy luggage and boxes are stowed 
away in the hold, but th(» colonist should 
put in a separate and small package the 
things he will require for use on the voyage ; 
these he should keep by him and take into 
his berth. 

Colonists sometimes suffer great loss and 
inconvenience from losing their luggage. 
They should, therefore, be careful not to 
lose sight of it until it is put on ship-board ; 
it is then perfectly safe. Upon arrival in 
Canada it will be passed by the Customs 
officers and put into what is called the 
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" baggage car " of the railway train, where Young men going out tx) learn 
it is "checked" to its destination. This Outfits, agriculture, or to start farming, 
means that there is attached to each article often deem it necessary to take 
a little piece of metal with a number stamp- out most expensive outfits, in the shape of 
ed on it, while a corresponding piece, simi- clothes, &c. This is a mistake. All that is 
larly numbered, is given to the passenger to wanted is one's old clothes, a better suit or 
keep until his destination is reached. The two for leisure wear, and a good supply of 
railway is then responsible for the safety summer and winter underclothing. Any- 
of his luggage, and will not give it up until thing else can be procured in Canada equal- 
he shows his " check." This custom has ly well, at about the same price, and very 
great safety as well as convenience. much better adapted to the country. 

The colonist should take in bringing out money from the 

What to Take, with him as good a supply Money. United Kingdom, it is better to get 

of strong, warm clothing as a bill of exchange or a bank letter 
he can. Woollen clothing and other kinds .of ©f credit, procurable from any banker, for 
wearing apparel, blankets, house linen, &a, any large sum, as then there is no danger of 
are generally cheaper in England than in its being lost. Any smaller sums are better 
Canada. Generally, all bedding should be brought in sovereigns or half-sovereigns, as 
taken, and the cover ticks of the beds, but far as possible, or a post office order may be 
not the materials with which they are obtained on the place of destination in Can- 
stuffed, as these would be too bulky, and can ada. Sovereigns and half-sovereign coins 
be readily obtained on arrival; have always their absolute par value, which 

Many of the household necessaries which is fixed by law. On silver— shillings, florins, 
the emigrant possesses he might do well to half-crowns, &c.— the immigrant will lose a 
bring, and they may prove very useful ; but trifle in exchanging them for Canadian cur- 
still it is advisable to consider well the rency. 

weight and bulk, and how far it is worth It may be explained that the denomina- 

while. tions of money in Canada are dollars and 

Articles of household furniture, crockery, cents, although the denominations of pounds, 

stoves, or heavy articles of hardware should shillings and pence are legal. But the sys- 

be left behind or sold, except in some cir- tern of dollars and cents, being decimal, is 

cumstai^ces for special reasons which the much more convenient than pounds, shillings 

colonist will consider. It must be borne and pence ; and, moreover, is in use all over 

in mind that such articles are very liable the continent of America. A comparison 

to breakage, especially on long railway joUr- with sterling is subjoined, which will at once 

neys to the west. enable the reader to understand, in sterling, 

Agricultural labourers should not bring values stated in dollars and cents ; and the 

any of their tools with them, as these can be new-arrived immigrants will have but little 

easily got in Canada, of the best kinds, and difficulty in mastering the system. 

suited to the needs of the country. Gen- Sterliiuj into DoUars aM Cents. 

erally speaking, the farming tools used in I ^j^g 

England would not be suitable for Canada, id. sterling is qj^ 

Mechanics and artizans when they have l<i- ^^ 02 

been encouraged to come out, may of course ■'^^- ^° 24 

bring their tools ; but they must bear in ^ 4 86 

mind that there is no difficulty in buying Dollars and Cents into sterling. 

any ordinary tools in Canada at reasonable -^ ^^^^ is... . o n ni 

prices, and that it is better to have the i dollar is 4 li 

means of purchasing what they want after 4 dollars are 16 5t 

reaching their destination than to be ham- 5 do l 6i 

pered with a heavy lot of luggage on their For small change, the halfpenny sterling is 

journey, causing them trouble and expense, one cent and the penny sterling, two cents. 

As a general rule, the tools made in Canada For arriving roughly at the approximate 

are lighter and better adapted to the needs value of larger flgures, the pound sterling 

of the country than those made in the old may be counted at flve dollars. The sign $ 

country. • is used to indicate the dollar. 
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Q. Where shall I arrive in Canada ? 

A. At Quebec between ist May and 12th November, or at Halifax between 
1 2th November and ist May, or thereabouts. 

Q. How shall I know what to do, or where to go when I leave the steamer? 

A. You will be met by a Government official who will give you every informa- 
tion you desire and will advise you, if you wish to be advised. You will be taken 
direct to the Government Immigration Hall, where you can remain without charge 
until the time for your train to start. There you can buy your ticket (if you have 
not already done so) for any part of Canada, can change your English money into 
Canadian money, and can purchase any provisions you may require for your 
journey, at the most reasonable prices. If you are a single man you will probably 
prefer to buy your meals at the stations on the road as you go along, at a cost of 
from 10 cents (sd.) to a shilling per meal. 

Q. And if I arrive in winter ? 

A. You will find the same kind of accommodation and the same officials at 
Halifax. 

Q. How do I go on to Winnipeg in Manitoba, or to the North-west Terri- 
tories or British Columbia ? 

A. By train, in colonist sleeping cars. These are built on the principle of a 

regular sleeping car, the seats of which are converted into beds at night, and there 

is a cooking stove at one end of the car. On the way you can buy bread, milk, and 

small articles at many of the stations along the road throughout the whole distance, 

but before starting you can obtain all detailed information as to what you can do, 

and what you had better do and better not do, from the Government Agents at the 

Immigration Hall. 
3i 
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Q. And when I arrive in Winnipeg, what then ? 

A. Assuming that you have made no definite plan for yourself, you will find 
a Government Immigration Hall at the station, where you can remain a week if 
you choose. If you have a wife and family with you, then your best plan will be 
to leave them there and go out and select the land you intend to take up. Registers 
of unoccupied Government land are kept at the Hall, and registers, maps, &c., of 
railway lands for sale can be seen in the office at the station. And you can go on 
to Brandon, in the western part of Manitoba, or Lake Dauphin, in the northern 
part, and there find a Government Agent and accommodation as at Winnipeg". 

Q. If I want to go on beyond Manitoba, into one of the North-west Terri- 
tories, do I get any help there ? 

A. Yes. At Calgary, in Southern Alberta ; at Edmonton, in Northern 
Alberta ; and at Prince Albert, in Saskatchewan, there are similar Government 
institutions. At all these places there are lists of lands available for settlement, and 
registers for those wanting to hire men for their farms and for those who want 
to find work on farms. 

Q. If I find land I like elsewhere than at one of these places, have I got to go 
back there to register ? 

A. No. There are land registration offices at Winnipeg, Brandon, Minnedosa^ 
Lake Dauphin, in Manitoba ; at Alameda, Regina, Yorkton, Prince Albert, Battle- 
ford, Edmonton, Calgary and Lethbridge, in the North-west Territories ; and at 
Kamloops and New Westminster, in British Columbia, besides in that province 
wherever the Provincial Government have their offices. At all these places there 
are shops where anything an intending settler requires can be purchased. 

CAUTION. — A newly-arrived person should remember that while the Gov- 
ernment makes every effort to further him on his way in safety, it cannot protect 
him against the consequences of foolish conduct on his own part. If he prefers 
taking the advice of strangers to that of officials whose only desire is to help him, 
he will have no one to blame but himself if he finds he has made a mistake. If he 
has money dealings of any kind with chance acquaintances, he may or he may not 
have to pay for his experience, and at certain times he will find himself approached 
by apparently disinterested people who will advise him not to settle in Canada, but 
to go to the States. These men are American agents who are paid by one 
organization or another to catch unwary immigrants. They should be told politely 
but firmly that their advice and information is not required. 
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PROVINCE OF I'RINCE EDWARD ISLAND 



RI\( E LD^^AlfD I'sLi.M) tlie 
smnlUst of tlK iiioimce'* if tlit 
Dominion yf Inmili is situated 
in tlie sonthem iml of tUc Gulf 
of St Lmiiiute ind is scpirit 
I 1 fiom Noia Scolii iiwl Nen 
Uiuusnick l>T tlie Nortliiiiubn 
lind Miaits 'wlilcli iniies tioiii 
nine In tliirti mile-* in n ultli In 
sliniK it tile« tilt foim of an liriistulii <ros 
cent (onia^ed ton mis 'hf noitli in ism 
iue lu lingtli no miles nud 1 ehiR deepli 
iiideniid nt innuv piintH 1i^ Iii^i ims aud 
iQlets Miries In width fiom foiii ti thirty 
miles It contnin=i im irea of J(MMI squin 
mile', eqml to 1 280000 acies and it« popu 
Intloii at the last teosus (ISOl) wns loD.OTS. 
Seen from the water, tlie ip 
Scenery, pearance of I'rlnte Eilwartl I-i 
laud is exceed iiiply pivpossoss 
inji. On approacliing the eoast the pountiT 
affords d clinrming pietui'o of cultivation 
and well wooded laud, with villages and 
cleai'ed farms dotted along tlie slioi'es and 
by tlie sides of tlie liays aud rivers. The 
Island is. seuerally spealiing. level, liut rises 



line and theie to in elevation never exceed- 
mfe lOO ftet ii)0\e the sea. The scenery 
1 er* uuKh leseml les that of England ; and 
fl iiiiishiug homesteads are to he found tblck- 
h s(^tteled In eiery part of the island. 

Couinmnkation with 

Commiuiication the maiulaud is main- 
tained liuiiug the period 
oforilnin mUgition In a line of steamei's 
< unfit ng ladi with ports in No\a Scotia 
and New Kruusnick. iiud thus with the 
gallons raih\ I'l systems of Canada, and the 
I iiitiHl states Fivlgbt and passenger steam- 
eis (.oniiect neeklv with Quebec and Mont- 
ual to the noi'th and with Halifax and 
Boston to the south. The island has also 
oi el -iM) miles of lailwav in oppfation 

Oidinarv uinigation Keneiallj <.lu«es about 
the middle of Deteiuliei and leopens about 
tlie middle of ^piil Betnetn these moutbb 
commtiukatioa Is cariied on nltli the main 
lind bv a steamer specially constiucted for 
n Intel na^ Igitlou This ■sen Ice Is sup 
plemented by boats i\hieh cross to ^ew 
Brunswick at tlie nearest points, a distance 
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The climate of Prince EWward venlence thence arises. About the middle 
Climate. Island is remarkably healthy, of September the autumn commences. 

The cold is certiiinly more severe Charlottetown, the seat of 

and laatB for a longer period than in Eog- Cfities Government, is pleasantly situ- 
land, hut the atmosphere is salubrious, and and Towns, ated upon a point of rising 
the summer Is of such brightness and beauty gronnd at (he confluence of the 

as to compensate amply for winter. The York, Elliott and Hillsborough Rivera. It 
weather generally becomes unsteady in the contains 11,374 Inhabitants, and Is well laid 
early part of November and sometimes sharp out with wide streets, which Intersect at 
frosts, with flurries of snow, take place right angles. Its affairs are managed by 
about the middle of the month, the frost a corporation, consisting of a mayor and 
gradually Increasing until the ground re- eight councillors. The harbour U large, deep, 
Blsts the plough, which Is ordinarily about and well sheltered, and Is said by Admiral 
the second week In December. The cold Bayfield (a standard authority) to be in 
then Increases rapidly, and the ground is every respect one of the finest harbours In 
covered with snow. During the months of the world. It Is the principal port of ship- 
January and February the weather Is usual- ment, 

ly steady, with the thermometer occasionally Prince Edward Island 1h 

from 10 to 15 degrees below zero, Fahren- g(,ii ^^^ Crops, noted for the fertility of its 
Lelt. March, as In England, is a windy soil, and It may confldent- 

month, and Is throughout very changeable, ly be asserted that, with the exception of a 
During the latter part of this month the f^^,, bogs and swamps composed of a soft, 
snow rapidly melts, and the Ice becomes spongy turf, or a deep layer of wet black 
rotten and dangerous for travel, and wholly mould, the whole island consists of highly 
disappears about the middle of April. Strong valuable cultivable land. The soli, which Is 
southerly winds then set In, and the last ^-en watered with numerous springs and 




Outside Charlottetown, P-E.I, 

vestiges of frost speedily vanish. The rivers, is formed for the most part of a rich 
spring Is short, and in the Ijeginning of June layer of vegetable matter above a bright 
the summer bursts forth, and from this time loam, resting upon a stiff clay and sand- 
till the end of September the climate re- stone ; the land, Id Its natural state, being 
sembles that of the southern coast of Eng- covered with timber and shrubs of every 
land. The thermometer, however, during variety. All kinds of grain and vegetables 
calm weather indicates a greater degree of grown in England ripen here in great perfec- 
heat, but the sea breeze seldom fails to tlon. The principal crops raised are wheat, 
lower the temperature, so that IltUe incon- oats, barley, potatoes and turnips, of which 
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oats and potatoes are exported in immense 
quantities. The island grows very good 
wheat, and probably better oats than most 
other parts of the Dominion. Of the former, 
the crops are from 18 to 30 bushels, and the 
latter 25 to 70 i)ushels per acre. Barley, 
too, makes a very nice crop. The island is 
noted for its large crops of excellent pota- 
toes, which not uncommonly reach 250 bush- 
els an acre of fine, handsome tubers. Swed- 
ish turnips make a fine crop, not uncom- 
monly reaching 750 bushels per acre of 
sound and solid bulbs. 

In addition to the natural fertility of tlie 
soil, the facilitj' for obtaining manure may 
be set down as a particular advantage. In 
most of the bays and rivers are found ex- 
tensive deposits of mussel-mud, formed l)y 
decayed oysters, clam and mussel-shells. 
The deposits vary from five to twenty feet 
in depth, and their surface is often several 
feet below low-water level. Machines placed 
upon the ice and worked by horse-power are 
used for raising this manure. Procured in 
this way, in large quantities, and possessing 
great fertilizing (lualities, it has vastly im- 
proved the agricultural status of the island. 

Of late years very consider- 
Live Stock, able improvements have been 
made in raising farm stock. 
The horses of the island enjoy a high repu- 
tation, much attention having been bestowed 
upon their breeding. In recent exhibitions, 
open to the whole Dominion, held in Mont- 
real and Halifax, a large share of the hon- 
ours and prizes for the horses was awarded 
to this province. For sheep, also, it is 
special Ij^ suited, the mutton being of a very 
tine flavour. Swine are also kept in large 
numbers, Island pork being well and favour- 
ably known in Dominion and American mar- 
kets. The Provincial Government maintains 
a stock farm, on which pure-bred stock is 
ra's d and distributed through the country. 

Prince Edward Island is. 
Fisheries, without doubt, the best fishing 
station in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, but the habits and feelings of the in- 
habitants are so decidedly agricultural that 
the fisheries have not received from them 
the attention which they deserve. They con- 
sist chiefiy of mackerel, lobsters, herring, 
cod, hake and oysters, while salmon, bass, 
shad, halibut and trout are caught in limited 
quantities. In the year 1895 the whole of 



the products of the fisheries was ^976,836, 
which includes mackerel valued at $98,993 ; 
herring, .^185.352 ; lobsters, Jj;372,041 ; cod, 
;i?77,547 ; smelts, ^28,391 ; hake, ^27,686. The 
present annual value of the oyster tisUery 
is .$101,852, and this most valuable industry 
is capable of vast development. 

But little has been attempted to- 
Coal. wards developing the coal of the 
island. Its proximitj^ to the exten- 
sive coal fields of Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, and the depth at which the deposits 
exist, render mining unprofitable, for the pre- 
sent at least. 

The manufactures of 
Manufactures. I*rince Edward Island are 

limited, but have rapidly 
developed of late. They consist of butter, 
cheese, starch and soap factories, tanneries, 
grist, saw and woollen mills, factories for 
canning and ])reserving meat and fish, car- 
riage factories, «S:c. By the census of 1891 
the figures of ishmd industries were as fol- 
lows : — 

Capital invested $2,911,963 

Number of hands employed 7,910 

Yearly wages, about 1,101,620 

Value of products 4,345,910 

Compared with the census of 1881, these 
figures show an increase of ten years of 
nearly 40 per cent in capital invested, 38 
per cent in hands employed, and 27 per cent 
in value of products. 

Since 1891, there has been con- 
Dairy siderable development of the 
Farming, dairying industry in the pro- 
vince. In 1892 one experimental 
dairy station for the manufacture of cheese 
was started under the supervision of the 
Dominion Dairy Commissioner. During the 
three following years several other factories 
were put in operation on the co-operative 
principle, eacii company owning the building 
and plant which it used. The progress made 
is evidenced by the fact that in 1896 twenty- 
eiglit cheese factories and two butter fac- 
tories were in operation during the summer, 
and four butter factories with five cream- 
separating stations tributary to them, were 
in operation during the winter. 

For many years what was 
Land known as the " Land Question" 
Regulations- was a fruitful source of dis- 
content. Now, happily, it is 
possible to write of this beautiful island with 
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merely a passing reference to this grievance, 
and to eaj tliat it no longer exists. Absentee 
proprietorsbip has lieen abolished, and the 
Local Govemment, which purchased the in- 
terests of ttie landlords in 18T5. has taken 
tlieir place, not, bowever, for the purpose 
of exacting the annual rent from tbe tenants, 
but with the object of making them owners 
of tlie soil which they have redeemed from 
the wilderness. Of this immense advantage 
b,v lar the greater majority of the tenants 
have availed themselves to such an extent 
Indeed, that at the close of 1888 only 1IKU7W 
acres remained nusold of the SlH.OSl 
acfinlred liy the » iovei-nment, and of this 
quiiiitity only al>out oTi.tHiO acres repre.'eat 
land held by parties who had wot yet pur- 
chased. The renmiulng 4j,(KI«i nci-es may be 
set down as the available uncultivated and 
vacant Goverument lauils. Tliese consist of 
forest lands of medium quality, the very 
best having, of course, been tiilien up by the 
tenants in the first instance, aud tiieir price 
averages al>out one dollar per acre. Parties 
settle upon tlicni are allowed ten 
pay for tlieir iioldinps. tile pur- 



ciiase-money to bear interest at five per cent 
and to be payable in ten annual instalments. 
Although there is apparently 
Improved little room for new settle I's, 
Farms, yet Prince Edward Island Is a 
desii'able fleld for a certain 
class of emigrants who, In search of a ready- 
made farm, where they may have the social 
comforts of life within their reach, are pre- 
pared to pay a higher pri<-e rather than go 
westward. Such farms can be obtained in 
the island, aud various circumstances have 
contributed to place them in the marliet. 
Tlie prli-e of such laud varies much accord- 
in;; to Its <|ual1ty. situation iind Imildlngs ; 
but with good liulldiugs. a farm of 100 acres 
can be obtalued for $2U to ^^ tjii. to £7) an 
acre. F'acllitios for travel and transporta- 
tion are excellent, the roads are good, and 
few farmers are as much as six miles from 
a shl|>i)lug place for their surplus produce. 
All the necessaries of life can be had at 
very low i-ates. Laliour-saving machines of 
the most approved kind can l>e purchased 
or hired without any difficulty, tiie competi- 
tion iu this branch Ijelng very keen. 





PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 



HE province Of Nova Scotia, in the 
n Dominion of Canada, is situated 
' between 43° and 47° north latitude 
L and 60° and 70° west longitude. 
, Nova Scotia proper is connected 
J with the province of New Brims- 
J wick by an Isthmus about 14 
' miles wide. Its area Is about 
300 miles in length by 80 to 100 
miLes in width. The island of 
Position Cnpp Breton, which is a part of the 
and Area, province, and contains four coun- 
ties, is separated from the main- 
land, or peninsula, by a narrow channel 
called the Strait of Cnnso. The province 
contains something over thirteen millions of 
acres, of which nearly one-fifth p&.rt eon- 
elsts of lakes and streams. Five or six mil- 
lion acres of Innil are fit for tillage ; the 
remainder, which is chiefly a belt of the sea- 
coast, is rocky and barren. I'rom the appear- 
ance of the coast, no Idea could be formed 
of the beauty and fertility of the interior. 
The coast Is Indented with numerous excel- 
lent harbours, most of which are easy of 
access, safe and commodious. 



The climate of Nova Scotia Is 
Climate, nell suited to Europeans It is 
not generally LnoT\ n outside the 
province that the temperatuie Is more equa- 
ble than In any other part of the Dominion. 
The extreme of cold which Is e\perlenced In 
winter In other paits of \merica is not 
known here owing peihapt, to the fact that 
the province is almost eompletelj surround- 
ed by the sea and that the bult Stream 
sweeps along nithin a fen milea of its 
southern shore and fuither that the pro- 
vince is piotected trom the chilly north 
winds by an almost continuous belt of moun- 
tains, or very high hills, stretching along its 
northern side. The climate varies, however, 
in different parts of the province. In the 
Annapolis Valley the spring opens about two 
or three weeks earlier In the year than In 
the city of Halifax, which Is near the At- 
lantic, and the weather is generally drier, 
clearer and more exempt from fog. The 
mountain range at the north side of the 
valley, which skirts the shore of the Bay of 
Fundy, Is high enough to prevent the sea 
fog from coming over— thus, while It Is 
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sometimes damp and disaj^reeable ou the 
north side of the raujije, wliicli faces tlie ht\y, 
iu the valley, oulj' three or four miles away, 
it is delightfully warm and bright. In Hali- 
fax and the eastern counties the mercury 
seldom rises in summer above 8(i° in the 
shade, and in the winter it is not often 
down to zero. In the interior, say in the 
Annapolis Valley, the winter is about tlie 
same, but the summer is warmer, although 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, the 
heat is not oppressive. Tlie climate is ex- 
tremely healthy ; tliere is probably none 
more so in the world. The liealth returns 
from British military stations place this pro- 
vince in the first class. Nova Scotia has 
fewer medical men in proportion to the 
population, and requires their services less 
than probably any other part of America. 
No person is allowed to practice medicine or 
surgery unless he has obtained a diploma 
from some university, college or incorporated 
school of medicine, or has passed a success- 
ful examination before the provincial medi- 
cal board. The fees of pliysicians are mode- 
rate. 

The fertility of the soil in many 
Fertility of the agricultural districts is very 
of Soil, gi't^at, and is evidenced by the 
fact that, in quantity and quality, 
the production of the farms, even under a 
careless system of cultivation, is e(iual. and 
in some cas*^s, superior to tliose of (Jreat 
Britain ; for instance, the orchards iu the 
Annapolis Valley, particularly, produce 
larger and tiner apples than are grown in 
any other part of the continent. The grain 
and root crops are excellent, the average 
production of which, in the western coun- 
ties is. as nearly as it is possible to esti- 
mate it, as follows :— 

Wheat per acre 18 bushels. 

Rye do 21 do 

Barley do 35 do . 

Oats do 34 do 

Buckwheat do 33 do 

Indian Corn (maize) do 42 do 

Turnips do 420 do 

Potatoes do 250 do 

Mangel-wurzel do 500 do 

Beans do 22 do 

Hay do 2 tons. 

The foregoing is a general average of the 
crops in three counties ; but there are many 
farms which, being highly cultivated, pro- 
duce astonishing crops. A farmer in one 



scast>n. in King's County, raised ou a little 
less than one acre of land, four hundred and 
three bushels of potatoes ; and in Annapolis 
County, sixty bushels of shelled Indian corn 
(maize) have been raised on an acre. Five 
and one-half tons of hay have been taken 
off an acre of land in one season. 

This might be more extensive- 
Live Stock ly Jnid profitably piosecuted iu 
and Dairy this province. Of course, every 
Farming, farmer raises stock ; but most 
of it is raised to supply the 
markets with butcher's meat. I'ntil re- 
cently, not nearly so much attention was 
paid to the making of butter and cheese as 
to raising cattle ft)r the slaughter-house. In 
s;)iiu' counties, however, cheese and butter 
arc nia(U' in considerable qiiantitj', both for 
honu' consumption and for export. Cheese 
factories liave been established in some of 
the eastern counties and Cape Breton, and 
a butter and cheese manufactorj* In the 
County of Cumberhmd. There is a con- 
densiHl milk factory at Truro, in the County 
of Colchester. Special instruction is given 
in the making of butter at the Provincial 
School of Agriculture. Farms along the 
lin(^ of the Intercolonial Railway supply the 
city of Halifax with a great deal of milk. 
A great deal of the protit of every farm 
arises from the sale of fat cattle. There is 
plenty of lirst-rate pasturage in every 
county, and almost the only expense of 
raising stock is that of the winter feed, and 
as that consists chiefly of hay, at a cost or 
market value of from 25s. to 40s. per tou, 
according to locality or season, it will easily 
b(» i)erceivcd that the business is profitable. 
There is much land suitable for sheep-rais- 
ing in every county, and even among the 
wild lands there are tracts of pasture that 
might be made capable of maintaining large 
flocks at very little expense. In th(» south- 
western part of the provinc(\ sheep are pas- 
tured along the shores and on the islands 
most of the winter, and in some places 
through the whole j^ear. The sheep find 
nourishment in sea-weed when the land pas- 
ture happens to be poor. 

For all the fruits of the tem- 
Fruit perate zone the soil and climate 
Growing, of Nova Scotia are favourable. 
Fruit-raising at present is con- 
fined chiefly to three counties, viz., Anna- 
polis, Hants and King's, out of eighteen 



couipi-isiug tbe pi-ovlnce. Apple-gi-owliiK lias 
received most attention lieretofove, and tiie 
crop reaeiies some 300,00(1 bm-i'ela from tlie 
districts refen-etl to, a large [tait o£ iviiicli 
Is exported. 1'ln> excelleut flavour and tiie 
lieeping qiiiilitles of Novo Scotinn apples 
have won for them a bigli position in till' 
markets of Kurope and tlie Cultert States, 
and there Is legitimate i-ooni for fl large 
extension of tlie present area devoted to 
tliat fruit. Peaehes (at pieseut oul.v a gar- 
den cropi, plums, cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries and fimiatoes (rive large yields. 



are always desh'able farm properties of this 
class for sale at from f200 to fl,0(X). par- 
ticularly In counties tliat border the Bay 
of Fuudy. so tliat i>erson3 of moderate 
means are able to tind iiultable openings. 

The fislieries liave long been 
Fisheries. (■elel>rated. No cuuntry in the 
world can exceed Nova Scotia 
In variety of delicious fiab, and Its inex- 
haustible quantity. The total value of tlie 
fisln?ries of tills province for tlie year 1895. 
the latest of whii-h we havi? statistics, was 
over :f(i.:ii;i.l31. or about a million and a 




Indi^^n Heiry fickers. 

■with little attention ; and In addition lo the half iK>un<ls stcrliug. There are cod, had- 

lai^e demands for local consumption, con- dock, mackerel, herring, alen'ives, pollack, 

Biderable quantities are supplied regularly to liake, halibut eels, shad, salmon, trout. 

New York, Boston and other towns on the grayling, pei'ch, smelt, &e. 

American aeaboaril. Fruit-growing hi Nova There Is a splendid supply of shell flah, 

Scotia, as a rule, is conducted In conjunction viz., oysters, scallops, clams, qiialiaugs, mus- 

■wlth mixed farming, the orchard— generally sels, &c. ; the rivers and lakes afCord snliiion. 

one to five acres in extent— being attached sraylinp and trout ; and there Is no lack 

lo farms of from 100 to 200 acres. There of the disciples of Isaac Walton, from the 
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youngster of ten years of age to the gray- may be mentioned manganese, antimony, 
headed sportsman of seventy, who may be barytes, grindstones, &c. ; deposits of cop- 
seen all through the season wending their per, lead and graphite are also known, 
way, with rod, landing net and basket, to The quarries of Nova Scotia furnish excel- 
the favourite haunts of the salmon or lent granites, syenite, serpentine, marble 
speckled trout. and freestone. As may be inferred from the 



preceding remarks, the province is rich in 
those minerals which interest the miner- 
alogist, and frequently prove useful for in- 
dustrial purposes. The total value of the 
mineral productions of the province for the 
year 1896 may be estimated at about three 
and a half milliou of dollars. 



Nova Scotia contains large 
The Forest, tracts of woodland, which pro- 
duce timber for shipbuilding 
and for manufacturing into lumber for ex- 
portation. Large quantities of pine, spruce, 
hemlock, hardwood, deals, scantling, staves, 
&c., are annually shipped from the different 
ports in the province to the West Indies, The grants of land to the 

United States, Europe, &c. It also supplies Tenure of early settlers in this pro- 

the ports of Massachusetts with thousands Mineral Lands, vince contained no syste- 
of cords of firewood. Oak, elm, maple, matic reservation of mine- 

beech, birch, ash, larch, poplar, spruce, pine, ^'^^s- I» some instances, gold, silver and 
hemlock, fir, &c., all grow to a large size. Precious stoues only were reserved ; in other 
Rock maple, black birch, beech and other ^^^es the gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, &c., 
hardwoods make excellent fuel ; but it seems ^^'^'^'^ retained for a source of revenue to the 
a pity that in a country where coal is so Crown. lu this connection the rates of 
abundant so many and such valuable trees i'<>yalties paid are : 

should be used for fuel. In the forests may On the gross amount of gold obtained by 
also be found numerous small trees and amalgamation or otherwise in the mill of a 
shrubs, which are valuable for medicinal and licensed mill-owner, a royalty of two per 
other purposes, among which are wild cent. 

cherry, sumac, mountain ash, sarsaparilla, qq coal, ten cents on every ton of two 
elder, hazel, bay, &c. Wild flowers are in thousand two hundred and forty pounds 
great profusion. The trailing arbutus, which of coal sold or removed from the mine, 
blooms in April and May, cannot be surpass- 
ed in delicate beauty and fragrance. ^^ ^^PP^"' ^^"^ ^^^^s per unit 

^^ . , ^ ^, On lead, two cents per unit 

The mmeral resources of Nova 

Minerals. Scotia are very valuable, and On iron, five cents on every ton of two 

it is one of the few countries thousand two hundred and forty pounds of 

which have workable deposits of coal, iron ore sold or smelted. 

and gold side by side. In Cape Breton, Tin and precious stones, five per cent of 
Pictou and Cumberland counties are ex- their value, 
tensive deposits of bituminous coal, similar 

to the deposits of the north of England, '^'^^ ^^^ ^^ Settlement releases to the 
which are worked by several companies. ''^''^'■' ^^ ^^'^ ^^^^ ^" gypsum, limestone, fire- 
The coal trade is steadily growing, and the ""^"^^^ barytes, manganese, antimony, &c., 
iron ore deposits of the province, although ''^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ reserved minerals whenever 
very extensive, are worked only at London- ^^!^ I'eservation is not specified in the orl- 
derry, Torbrook, Springhill and the Pictou ^^^^^ Srnnis. 

Charcoal Iron Company, where iron of There are now in Nova Scotia 

excellent quality is made. The gold fields Land nearly 1,814,134 acres of un- 

of Nova Scotia, although extensive and valu- Regulations, granted lands, a considerable 
able, have hitherto been worked only on a quantity of which is barren 

small scale, but more attention is now de- and almost totally unfit for cultivation, 
voted to them, and their development will There is still some good unsold Crown land 
form an important industry. Large deposits in the province, but it is nearly all remote 
of gypsum abound, and about 146,000 short from settlements, churches and schools. The 
tons are annually extracted. Among other price of Crown lands is $40 (£8 stg.) per 100 
minerals that are worked to some extent acres. 



Although Nova Scotia ts 
Maaafoctures. perhaps better adapted for 
a mauufacturlng country 
than any other part of America, owing to 
an unlimited command of water power, and 
its inexhatistible supplies of coal and Iron 
there are few manufactures in comparison 
wltli what, considering the facilities, there 
might be ; or what may In the near future 
be expected. 

Nova Scotia owns more ship 
Shippins ping In proportion to population 
and Trade, than any other country, and her 
vessels do a consldei'able propor 
tlon of the carrying trade of the world 
They may be found ' In every port of the 
habitable globe, loading and discharging 
cargoes. Tbe exports consist of fisb, coal 
and other mineral substances, lumber and 
general products ; and the Imports, of West 
India produce, British and American manu- 
factures, tea, &c., from China and the East 
Indies, and hemp from Kussia. 

There are now 916 miles of 
Bailways. i-ailroad in operation. Passen- 
gers can go south-west from 
Halifax to Yarmouth (21T miles). From 
Halifax there Is a railway (the Intercolonial) 
to the borders of New Brunswick (142 miles), 
■with a branch from Truro eastward to the 
Straits of Cftnso (123 miles), and a line Is 



constructed from there through Cape Breton 
to Sydney. There is also a branch from 
Springhlll to Parrsboro', about 34 miles. A 
line is also completed from MIddleton, In the 
county of Annapolis, to Lunenburg (74 
mllea) another from Usford in the county 
of Cumberland to PIctou (ti9 miles) besides 
a number of shortei lines in diffeient parts 
of the province , other lines are projected. 
^enrlJ all parts of the provlnte are thus 
in dirett communication by rail with the 
metropolis: and also with other provinces 
I f the Dominion and with the United 
States The proi inte is connected with 
Europe by Imc of extellent steam- 
ships Theie are also a line of steamers to 
Newfoundland two to Boston one to New 
\ork and one to Baltimore 

The estimated population of 
Population, the province is 455,647, con- 
sisting of English. Scotch, 
Irish, German, French and native-born in- 
babitants, a tew thousand coloured people, 
and about two thousand Indians. The latter 
supply the markets with baskets and other 
small articles of woodenware, by the sale 
of which and by hunting they earn a live- 
lihood and supply their wants. They live 
In tents and wigwams in the forest, on lands 
of their own, granted to them by the Gov- 
ernment, and termed Indian reserves. 
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N none of the provinces of Canada 
can a man wbose meane are email 
settle with a better prospect of 
rlalng by his own industry to a 
condition of Independence than In 
New Brunswick. 

If the climate of a country is 
to be Judged by its effects ou 
animal life, then the climate of 
New Brunswick may be pro- 
Climate, nounced one of the best in the 
world. Nowhere do men and 
women grow to finer proportion than In 
New Brunswick ; powhere does the human 
frame attain to greater perfection and 
vigour, or Is human life extended to a longer 
term. This Is shown by the statistics of 
mortality and by the records of the British 
Army, which show that the death rate Is 
lower In New Brunswlcli and Nova Scotia 
than In almost any other country garrisoned 
by British soldiers. As it Is with men and 
women, so also is it with domestic animals 
Id Canada. Horses, cattle and live stock 
of all kinds, Imported from Great Britain, 
not only maintain their excellence, but im- 



prove in the Canadian climate ; and so much 
Ig this the case that many cattle bred in 
Canada, of the best strains of blood, have 
been sent to England and the United States, 
commanding there very large prices for 
breeding purposes. 

In this matter of climate, however, it is 
important that the colonist who intends 
to go to New Brunswick should not be In 
any sense deceived. The climate of New 
Brunswick is radically and essentially dif- 
ferent from that of Great Britain in two 
respects ; the air Is much drier, and the 
range of the thermometer Is greater. Yet 
it is remarkable that people from Great 
Britain feel the cold less than at home. 
There is a considerable difCerence between 
the climate of the coast of the Bay of 
Fundy and that of the Interior, the former 
being milder and less subject to extremes 
of heat and cold. 

New Brunswick produces every 
Crops, kind of grain and root crop pro- 
duced in England, as well as some 
that will not come to maturity in the cli- 
mate of the latter country. 
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All who have given the subject proper The introduction of improved breeds has 

attention agree in stating that New Bruns- led to the raising of large numbers of cattle 

wick is particularly well adapted for a sys- for the English marlvets, a business which 

tem of varied husbandry, combined with is now conducted on an extensive scale by 

cattle-raising and feeding. The pastures are the farmers of Albert and Westmoreland. 

excellent, and the abundant crop of roots Some of the establishments in these counties 

affords the means of preparing beef and stall-feed as many as 200 or 300 head in 

mutton of good quality for the provincial a winter ; and large aggregate numbers are 

or English markets. That this can be done exported. 

with profit has been demonstrated beyond __ . , j. • The farmers of New 

- r^ How to obtain „ . , , ^ .« 

a doubt. p Brunswick are almost with- 

A good deal of attention has been given * out exception the owners 
of late to dairying, with the best results, of the farms they cultivate. If a man rents 
Trial shipments of butter and cheese have a farm he only does so for a short period, 
been made to Great Britain, and the highest and for the purpose of employing his time 
prices obtained, and when competition was until he can do better. Every man can 
tried At some of the great exhibitions, the become a land-owner if he wishes, and there- 
highest awards were won. fore, the relations of landlord and tenant, 

The position of the maritime provinces on ^o far as they apply to farmers, are almost 

the Atlantic seaboard, and their proximity "i^l^iiowu. 

to Great Britain, give them special advan- ^^" "^^^° ^^'^^^ ^ish to emigrate do not, 

tages for the transport of their products to l^owever, possess enough money to buy a 

that market. farm, or oven to stock it if it were bought 

^ „ ^ ^ , , , V.V. To such the Labour Act passed by the New 

All garden vegetables, such as cabbage, „ i , t • i ^ ^ 

,.^ V. ^ 1 1 XX T, Brunswick Legislature offers an easy way 

cauliflower, beet, celery, lettuce, cucumbers, - ^, , , , , ^ , ^, 

^ ^ . . - , for them to become land-owners, and in the 

onions, tomatoes, pumpkins and squash, , « ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

... . , ^ , , A * *i, T^ ^"d farmers, perhaps of independent means, 

grow to the greatest perfection. At the Pro- ™ x^ ^ x x 

, , , ^ , 7, ... , on * V, Ten years ago the free grant system of 

vincial Exhibitions, cucumbers 29 inches ^^, ^ -x^ ^,.x 

, , . 1,. -iro ^ I, settlement was introduced, and it was found 

long, and squash weighing 158 pounds, have . ^- i x ^^x 

, ^ o o r- ,^ great success. There are now about fifty 

been shown. . 4^ 4.1 * • xi t 1 

free grant setllemeuts in the province, set- 

The fruits of New Brunswick are apples, ^lod by thousands of industrious men who 

pears, plums, cherries, gooseberries, straw- i,.j,i ^,, n^^..^^^ ^^f purchasing farms, but who 

berries, raspberries, blueberries and black- ,^111 soon ])e in prosperous circumstances, 

berries. Wild grapes grow on all the islands ^i^e aggregate value of the improvements in 

of the St. John River, and butternuts and those settlements which have been carved 

hazel-nuts are abundant in a wild state. ^ut of the forest within the past ten 

A great deal of attention has years is probably not less than one million 
Lire Stock, been paid of late years, both dollars. Land is not now given under the 
by the Government and by Free Grants Act, but the provisions of the 
private breeders, to the improvement of the I^abour Act virtually give a free grant, as 
live stock of the province ; and although work done on the roads in payment for the 
there is still great room for improvement, land is done near the applicant's own lot, 
the stock of the best New Brunswick farm- and is greatly to his benefit, 
ers will compare favourably with that of Crown lands may be ac- 
other countries. The Federal Government Land quired as follows : — 
has established an Experimental Farm on Regulations. (1) One hundred acres are 
the borders of New Brunswick and Nova given to any settler over 18 
Scotia, in connection with the general sys- years of age who pays £4 in cash, or who 
tem of Experimental Farms for the whole does work on the public roads, &c., equal to 
Dominion. Although sufficient time has not £2 per annum for three years. Within two 
elapsed since the farm was established to years a house, 16 feet by 20 feet must be 
give definite returns, enough evidence has built and two acres of land cleared. Con- 
been obtained to prove that all kinds of tinuous residence for three years from date 
vegetables, grain, pulse, &c., are above the of entry, and 10 acres cultivated in that 
average, both in yield and quality. time are required. 
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(2.) Single applications may be made for in the province, one at St. John, one at 

not more than 200 acres of Crown lands Moncton, and one at Port Elgin, which 

without conditions of settlement. These are manufacture homespuns, tweeds, flannels, 

put up to public auction at an upset price of dress goods, &c. There are a number of 

4s. 2d. per acre. Purchase money to be paid smaller cotton and woollen mills in * the 

at once. Cost of survey <to be paid by various parts of the province, 

purchaser. The fisheries of New 

Next to agriculture, the in- The Fisheries. Brunswick are very valu- 

The Forests dustry which, in New Bruns- able, and employ a large 

and the wick, employs the largest number of men. According to the returns 

Wood Trade, number of men and yields of 1895, the number of vessels engaged in 

the largest returns, is the the New Brunswick fisheries was 238, and 

lumber trade. The whole of the province l>oats 5,429, giving employment to 10,389 

was originally covered with magnificent for- men. The fishery products for 1895 were 

ests, and these forests are still a great valued at $4,403,158, and stand second 

source of wealth, their products forming by among the provinces of the Dominion. The 

far the largest item iu the exports of the kinds of fish caught are cod, haddock, hake, 

province. This will be seen by the following PoUack, herring, alewives, mackerel, halibut, 

statement of the exports of New Brunswick salmon, shad, sardines, smelt, sturgeon, eels, 

for 1896 •— trout, lobsters and oysters, most of which 

, ^ „, • -,Ai o£.-. are identical with the same species in Eu- 

Produce of the Mine $ 101,360 ^ ^ ^ ^r, ^^ 

d Fisheries 798 270 ^^P^- ^^^ oysters found on the north coast 

do Forest .........".... 5.543!612 of the province are of a very fine quality. 

Animals and their produce 579,531 All the waters which wash the shores of 

Agricultural products 391,679 the province abound with fish, and the great 

Manufactures 433,745 rivers are the natural home of the salmon 

Miscellaneous articles 7,151 and trout. There is no country in the world 

which offers such unrivalled opportunities 
$7,855,348 ^^^ ^^^ angler as New Brunswick. Every 
It is estimated that the river, brook and lake abounds with fish. 
Granted and province contains 17,894,400 There are indications of min- 
XJngranted acres, of which 10,000,000 Minerals, eral wealth throughout the pro- 
Lands, acres have been granted and ^i^co, and a number of mines 
located, and 7,894,400 acres j^^^^ ^^^^ successfully worked. 
are stiU vacant. ^^^^ following is the oflicial statement of 

New Brunswick, owing to ^i^^ products of the mines exported from 

Manufactures, its cheap coal and proxim- ^^^ Brunswick in 189(> :— 

ity to the markets of the . ^ , -.„,.«- 

, ^ , \ ^ „ Asbestos $ 8,581 

-world, has many advantages as a manuf ac- ^^^^ 15 268 

turing country. It is now the seat of a cru^e gypsum 71^441 

number of extensive manufacturing Indus- Manganese 3 

tries, to which additions are constantly plumbago 8 

made, as the field for manufactured pro- Un wrought stone and other articles 6,059 

ducts becomes wider. There are five large There Is plenty of sport in this 

cotton mills in the province— two in St. John, Sport, province. The Indians (consisting 

one at St. Stephen, one at Marysville and of the Micmac and Amelecite tribes 

another at Moncton. These mills make cot- —the former inhabiting the coast and the 

ton cloth and cotton yarn of all kinds, and latter the interior) are very inoffensive, and 

give employment to about thirteen hundred make useful guides in hunting and fishing 

persons. There are three large woollen mills expeditious. 

4i — — 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 



HE province of guebec has an 
area oC 228,900* square miles. 
The soil of a certain portion of 
this ImmenBe area Is exceedingly 
feitile, anJ capable of higli cultl- 
Tatlon. The cereals, grasses, 
root crops, and many of the 
fruits of the temperate zone, 
grow in abuniianee and to per- 
fection. In the soutliern part 
Xxtentand of the province Indian corn is 
OeneraJ a large crop, and fully ripens. 
Capabilities. Tomatoes grow in profusion 
and ripen, as do also many 
varieties of grape. Quebec has vast tracts 
of forest land, and a very large lumber 
trade. It Is rich in minerals, including gold, 
silver, copper, iron, plumbago, galena, fel- 
spar, limestone, asbestos and mica, and has 
also immense deposits of phosphates of lime, 
tout It has no coal. Petroleum has been 
found lately in paying quantities, In the 

*B; an Order in Council of July 8t1i, 1890, 
Uia area of tbe province of Quebec was extended 
'and la bow computed to be 347,350 square miles. 



county of Gasp6. The province has large 
deposits of valuable peat Its fisheries are 
among the most valuable in Canada. 

The inhabitants of the British Islands and 
France will find themselves at borne in the 
province of Quebec, the English and French 
Inngtinges being both spolien. 

This province was originally settled by 
the French. Among the first English settlers 
n-ho fixed tbeir homes in Quebec were the 
United Empire Loyalists, whom the War 
of Independence In the United States caused 
to emigrate to Canada. As a recognition 
of their allegiance the British Government 
gave them large tracts of laud in the East- 
ern Townships in Quebec. 

The great River St JJaw- 
River rence, which forms so re- 

st. La^TTflnce, markable a feature of the 
continent of North America, 
runs through this province from the head 
of present oceau navigation to the Gulf of 
St, Lawrence, and gives to the province of 
Quebec a commercial position of command- 
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ing importance, not only in relation to the world, and they are available in the newe.st 
province of Ontario and the North-west of and roughest parts of the country before the 
Canada, but also to a large portion of the regular summer roads are made. The snow 
adjoining United States. This great river, which lasts generally commences in Decem- 
apart from its commanding commercial im- ber and goes away in April, 
portance, is also remarkable for great natu- xhe snow covering is most advantageous 
ral beauty at every point of its course. Its f^r agricultural operations, as is also the 
waters are evrywhere clear and generally winter frost. Both leave the ground in a 
blue, being in this respect the opposite of favourable state, after its winter rest, for 
the muddy waters of the Mississippi ; and rapid vegetable growth, 
many of its affluents would be estimated r^.^^ climate of Quebec is one of the health- 
great rivers on the continent of Europe. It j^g^. ^^^^j^^. ^^^ g^n, as well as the most 
is worth a trip to Canada to sail up the pleasant to live in. Fever and ague, though 
St. Lawrence. scourges of the south-western States, are 

Montreal (240,000) is the chief city of Can- unknown here. There is no malaria, every 
ada, the commercial metropolis, and the climatic influeuoe being healthy and pure, 
principal port of entry. It is built upon a rpj^^ g^^il ^^ ^j^^ province is 

series of terraces, and is over four miles g^.j ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ the most part 
long by two broad, and has a magnificent products extnMiiely rich, and susceptible 
background in Mount Royal, which rises ^^ ^1^^ highest cultivation. It 

about 700 feet above the river level. The jg adapted to the growth of very varied pro- 
hotels, public buildings and quays are large ^^^^^ rj.^^ cereals, hay, root crops and 
and handsome. The city is the centre of ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^, everywhere in abundance 
the great railway system of Canada, and ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ cultivated. Spring wheat 
is the most important manufacturing dis- gj^,^g ^^ average of about eighteen bushels 
trict in the Dominion, having large and ^^ ^^^ ^^^.^ Cattle-breeding on a large scale 
varied industries, which give employment to jg ^^^^.j^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^. g^^^^ y^ars past cattle 
many thousand artisans. ^^^^ ^^^^ exported in large quantities from 

Quebec (70,000), the most historic city of this province to the English market. For 
Canada, is the seat of the Provincial Gov- pasturage the lands of Quebec are of 
ernment, and presents many features of great special excellence, particularly those in the 
interest, its surroundings including probably Eastern Townships and north of the St. 
some of the most beautiful scenery in the Lawrence. 

world. The harbours, quays and graving Indian corn, hemp, flax and tobacco are 
dock are of great importance. It has rail grown in many parts of the province and 
and water communication with every part yield large crops. 

of Canada, and passengers from the ocean parts of the province of Quebec are 

steamers generally land there in the sum- especially favourable for the growth of 

mer season. apples and plums. Large quantities of the 

The winters in Quebec are cold former are exported, and some of the varie- 

Climate. and the summers somewhat simi- ties which are peculiar to this province can- 

lar to those in France— this pro- not be excelled, and they have specialties 

vince having the summer suns of France, which perhaps cannot be equalled. The small 

being in the same latitude. But very ex- fruits everywhere grow in profusion, and 

aggerated notions prevail abroad as to the grapes, as elsewhere stated, ripen in the 

severity of the winters in the province of open air in the southern and western parts 

Quebec. There is decided cold ; but the air of the province. They are now beginning 

is generally dry and brilliant, and the cold, to ^^ largely grown. 

therefore, not felt to be unpleasant. Snow The population of the pro- 

always Covers the ground during the winter Population vince of Quebec was 1,488,- 
months. It packs under foot, and makes and 535 by the census of 1891. 

everywhere winter roads, over which heavy Industries. Agriculture is the chief 
loads can be drawn in sleighs with the occupation of the population 

greatest ease. These roads, for the purpose at present, but manufactures, fishing in its 
of teaming, are probably the best in the great waters, and commerce, .occupy the 
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labours of a considerable part of its inhabi- 
tants, as do also lumbering, mining and ship- 
building. 

The most important trade in Quebec is 
the lumbering industry, and this affords, 
in many parts, a ready marl^et for the farm- 
er, and in the winter season employment 
for himself and his horses. 

The extension of railways has been very 
rapid in the province of Quebec since Con- 
federation ; and these have led to a very 
great development of wealth. Many large 
manufactories have also been recently es- 
tablished. 

The province has yet much room for men 
and women, and for capital to develop its 
vast resources. 

The principal articles manufactured in 
this province are cloth, linen, furniture, lea- 
ther, sawn timber, flax, iron and hardware, 
paper, chemicals, soap, boots and shoes, 
cotton and woollen goods, cheese, &c., and all 
liinds of agricultural implements. There 
were 2,274 cheese and butter factories, ac- 
cording to the statistics of 1895. 

The statistics of manufacturing in the 
province of Quebec, according to the census 
of 1891, are : 

Capita^ invested $118,291,115 

Number of employees 117,389 

Wages paid $ 30,699,115 

Value ;of products $153,195,583 

The great River St. 

Means of Lawrence, from the earli- 

Coiiiinunicatioii. est period of settlement 

has afforded the chief 
means of communication, but the province 
has other large navigable rivers, among 
which may be mentioned the Ottawa, which 
divides it from the province of Ontario, and 
also in its turn has aflluents of very con- 
siderable length ; the Richelieu, with its 
locks, affords communication with the Hud- 
son, in the State of New Yorlj ; the St. 
Maurice is navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance ; and the Saguenay is one of the most 
remarliable rivers on the continent, or, in 
fact, in the world, and thousands visit it 
yearly to view its scenery. There are other 
rivers of less importance. It has already 
been stated that the extension of railroads 
has been very rapid, and these, in fact, now 
connect all the considerable centres of popu- 
lation both on the north and south shores 
of the St. Lawrence. The wild lands are 



opened up by colonization roads, and besides 
the regular macadamized roads there are 
roads everywhere throughout the province. 

It has been already stated that 
Fisheries tlie province of Quebec is rich 
and in minerals. Gold is found 
Minerals, in the district of Beauce and 
elsewhere. Copper abounds in 
the Eastern Townships, and iron is found 
in many places. Some very rich iron mines 
are being worked, notably by the Canada 
Iron Furnace Company (Limited), employ- 
ing 750 men. Lead, silver, platinum, asbes- ' 
tos, &c., are found in abundance. Asbestos 
is found in great quantities, especially in 
the counties of Megantic, Arthabaslca, 
Beauce, Brome, Ottawa, Richmond and 
Wolfe. The great deposits of phosphate 
of lime, particularly in the Ottawa Valley, 
have been elsewhere alluded to. These 
mines have been extensively worked, and 
large quantities of phosphate have been 
exported. This mineral brings a high price 
in England, owing to its high percentage 
of purity. Mica is also found in good quan- 
tity in Ottawa and Pontiac districts, and it 
seems to exist in superior quality in the 
district of Saguenay, notably in Bergeronnes 
and Tadousac, where the Government have 
sold two valuable mines. 

The fisheries of the province are a great 
boon to the settlers and fishermen resident 
on its coast lines. The fishing industry has 
attained large proportions, the products 
being exported to distant portions of the 
Dominion and foreign parts. 

Tenant farmers from 
Farms for Sale the old country may 
and find frequent opportuni- 

Govemment Lands, ties to purchase im- 
proved farms in the pro- 
vince of Quebec at very reasonable prices— 
from £4 sterling to £6 sterling per acre, in- 
cluding dwelling-houses, outbuildings and 
fencing. Farms of this description, par- 
ticularly suited to emigrants from the United 
Kingdom, may be found in the Eastern 
Townships. 

It has been already stated that about 
6,000,000 acres of land have been surveyed 
by the Government, for sale. 

Lands purchased from 
Land Regulations, the Government are to 

be paid for in the fol- 
lowing manner :— One^flfth of the purchase 
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Dioney Is required to be paid the day of the 
sale, and the remainder io four equal yearly 
Instalments, bearing interest at 6 per cent. 
But the price at which the lands are sold 
Is 80 low— from 20 cents to 60 cents per 
acre (lOd. to 2s. 5id- stg.)-that these con- 
ditions are not very Isurdensome ; in fact, 
as the price at which they are sold is Isarely 
Bufflclent to cover the cost of making the 
survey and constructing the roads. 

The purchaser Is required to take posses- 
sion of the land sold within six months of 
the date of the sale, and to oceupy It within 



two years. He must clear, in the course 
of ten years, ten acres for every hundred 
held by him, and erect a habitable house of 
the dimensions of at least 16 feet by 20 feet. 
The letters patent are issued free of charge. 
The parts of the province of QuelJec now 
inviting colonization are the Lal^e St John 
district, tiie valleys of the Saguenay, St 
Maurice and the Ottawa Rivers, the Eastern 
Townships, Lower St. Lawrence, Lake Tem- 
iscamingue, Gaspe, and the valley of the 
Matapediu. 




The Citadel, Queitec. 




Legislative Buildinga, Toronto. 



PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 



, XTABIO embraces an area of 
about two hundred and twenty- 
two thousand square miles, and 
has a population exceeding two 
millions. 

Redeemed, as the euitivuted por- 
tion of the province has been, 
from the primeval forest, it is 
needless to say that the vast 
■wealth of timber atlll remaining is one of 
Its most valuable heritages capable of fur- 
nishing as abundant suppl} both foi home 
consumption and for eierj probable demand 
that commerce can malte upon it for long 
years to come. Though much has been add- 
ed of late years to the general knowledge 
of the subject, the great refei n which Is 
considered to be the main depository of 
nature's most liberal gifts in mineral wealth, 
is as yet almost unexplored and onh known 
as to its general external featuies But 
enough is already establishci to show that 
the districts north of Lakes Huron aud Su- 
perior are enormously rltb in gold iron, 
silver, copper, nickel and other minerals, and 
now that the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
nupJiine through that country, an early de- 



velopment of the mining industry is sure 
to follow. The recent discoveries, in the 
Lake of the Woods and Raiuy River dis- 
tricts, of rich deposits of free milling gold 
indicate the existence of a wide area of 
auriferous country in that little-known i>or- 
tlon of the province. It has been ascer- 
tained, moreover, that the nickel deposits. 
are practically of illimitable extent and 
enormous value. In Eastern Ontario there 
have been considerable finds of gold, galena 
and mica, while the quarrying of apatite, or 
phosphate of lime, and marble of excellent 
quallt)-, are both profitable industries. In 
the southern district, near Lake Huron, are 
the famous oil springs, from which petro- 
leum is obtained In Immense quantities ; fur- 
ther to the north in the same district are 
prolific salt wells, which send forth an 
abundant supply of brine, the salt obtained 
from which forms a large Item In the com- 
merce of the place ; while eastward on the 
Orand River, there are extensive mines of 
gypsum or plaster of Paris. There are also 
considerable areas of peat beds in several 
parts of the province ; its rivers and lakes 
are well supplied with flsh, and Its forests 



with game. But the great and abounding 
element of Ontario's natural wealth is in 
its soil, and to it and Its products it ia de- 
Bired to direct the attention of intending 
ImmlgrantB. 

Toronto, the seat of the Provincial 
Oities. Government, had a population of 
181,220 accordine to the census of 
1S91. It la a city of which any country 
might be proud ; It ia continuing to grow 
steadOy both in wealth and population, and 
has many very fine public buildings and 
many important manufactories. 

Ottawa has a population of about 50.000 ; 
It is the seat of the Dominion 



The soli of this province may 
Demand lie generally described as very 
for rich. It varies in dlffereut 

Labour. localities, liut a large propor- 
tion of the whole is the very 
best for agrtcnltnral and horticultural pur- 
poses, Including the growing of all kinds of 
fruits which flourish in the temperate zone; 
Its special adaptation to the growth of these 
being favoured as welt by its summer Buna 
as by the modifying Influence of the great 

Jlen to worli and develop the agricultural 
and mineral reaources are, therefore, tlie 
kind of settler Ontario most needs. Agricul- 




and here are erected the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and departmental buildings. These 
edifices are of great beauty, and excite the 
admiration of all visitors to the capital. 
Ottawa Is the centre of the Ontario lumbet 

Hamilton (population 48,980) is beautifully 
situated on the south-west shore of Burllag- 
ton Bay, at the extreme west end of Lalie 
Ontario. It has excellent facilities for com- 
munication by water and railway, and Is a 
large manaCacturlng city. 



turtsts, from farming being the leading In- 
dustry, stand In the first place. The demand 
Cor female domeatlc servants is always large 
and steady. But as respects artisans and 
mechanics, and men required by its numer- 
ous industries, they are referred to the gen^ 
ral directions to classes who should Immi- 
grate to this country, in the earlier pages 
of this book. 

Ontario has now become an Important 
manufacturing country. The leading indns- 
trle» are works for making all kinds of 
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agricultural implements, in iron and wood, tution is calculated to aid very materially 
wagons, carriages, railroad rolling stock (in- in tlie development of every brancli of agri- 
eluding locomotives),cotton factories, woollfen cultural industry. 

factories, tanneries, furniture factories, flax The climate of Ontario varies 

works, ordinary iron and hardware works. Climate, according to latitude, altitude and 

paper and pulp factories, soap works, wood- situation with reference to the 

enware, &c. The bountiful water supply in great lakes, but is, upon the whole, one of 

Ontario, as well as steam, is used for motive the most pleasant and healthful in the 

power in these manufactures. world. The extremes of heat and cold are 

The census returns for Ontario relating to greater than in Great Britain, but the purity 

manufacturing are as follows, and refer to ^^^ dryness of the atmosphere render the 

the year 1890 :— hottest days in summer as well as the cold- 

^ _.,,,, ^ ^^„^ ^,„ ,„, est in winter endurable without much dis- 

Capltal invested $175,972,021 

Number of employees 166,320 ^^^^^ ^^t- 

Wages i>aid $49,733,359 In the southern region, bordering on the 

Value of products $240,100,267 lower lakes (Erie and Ontario), the winter 

The Agricultural College usually begins about Christmas and lasts 
Agricultural and Experimental Farm, "^^il the latter part of March. Further to 
College. near the city of Guelph, ^^^ ^^^^^ it ^^»i^s a little earlier, say about 
fortv-nine miles west from ^^^ middle of December, and breaks up dur- 
Toronto, in the midst of a fine farming dis- ^^^ ^^^ ^^^t or second week in April. Ex- 
trict, were established by the Provincial ^'^P* ^^ the northern region, there is no 
Government, under the administrative con- winter in Ontario lasting over four months, 
trol of the Provincial Minister of Agricul- ^^^ ^^s average duration in the settled por- 
ture for the special purpose of giving a prac- ^ion of the province (previously described) 
tical and scientific education to the sons of ^^ ^^'^"^ ^^^^^ months in the southern and 
farmers. The farm consists of some 550 western to three and a half, or at most four 
acres, and is fitted with every appliance for months, in the eastern and northern dis- 
successfully carrying out its purpose of tr^^^^s. Though in the northern parts of the 
giving to the youth who attend it thorough Province the winter begins earlier and 
and practical knowledge of every branch ^^^eaks up later than in the southern, yet 
of a^culture, more especially of those ^^ ^^^ ^^ settlement bas yet advanced to 
branches which are best adapted for profit- ^^e west and north, the seasons have offered 
able prosecution in the province, according ^^ ^^^ ^o the successful prosecution of agri- 
to conditions of climate and soil. It is con- ^'"l^ure. 

ducted by an able staff of professors, in- -^P^il ushers in the spring, which comes 
structors, and the fees are exceedingly with great rapidity, the luxuriant vegetation 
moderate. being a perennial source of wonder and 

The Experimental Farm has conferred admiration to even those who have witness- 
great benefit on the agriculturists of the pro- ^^ ^^ ^ ^i* twenty or thirty years, but whose 
Yince, by the importation of thorough-bred i"emories recur to the slower growth with 
stock from Great Britain, and by holding ^^'^"^^ they were made familiar in the conn- 
annual sales as the animals multiply on the ti'y where they spent their youth. For the 
farms. It annually distributes seeds and Pi'actical purposes of the farm the spring is 
grains that have been imported from Europe ^^ " ^hort " season and a busy one. The 
and tested for two or three years. The re- ^^^iul rains which fall liberally in April 
suits of its various experiments in grains ^"^ ^^^y^ ^"^ the increasing warmth of air 
growing, feeding and dairying, are publish- ^^^d soil, push forward vegetation with great 
ed in bulletins from time to time. Fully ^i^^^^' ^"^ *^ ^ t*^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ summer time 
equipped laboratories are connected with and the harvest are hurried on together. 
the college and farm, and every department The summer season is usually reckoned 
of agricultural instruction is well organized, from the middle or end of May to the mid- 
Further information may be obtained die of September. Under the steady warmth 
through the president of the college, Guelph, and refreshed by occasional brief but copi- 
Ont. It must be obvious that such an insti- ous showers, the crops make rapid progress, 



and the month of June is hardly finished ere 
the bum of preparation for the harvest Is 
heard. Hay cutting begins about the end of 
June, and wheat harvesting in the first week 
of July, In the most southeru parts of the 
province. In other localities both operations 
begin a week or two later, according to the 
situation. All the other grain crops follow 
In rapid snccesslon. so that by the end of 
August the harvest Is completed throughout 
the province. The harvest time is nsuaily 
the period of extreme summer heat, yet 
those who worii in the open fields, under the 
rays of the sun, in the middle of the hottest 
days seldom suffer Injury or even serious 
discomfort if they use ordinary precautions 
for their protection. 

The autumn season, called the " I'aJI," is 
the most dellciousiy enjoyable weather of 






than a day or two, when it disappears ; and 
the cool open weather, with occasional heavy 
rains, runs well on through December, eepe- 
daily in the south-western districts. 

The position of Ontario, with 
AcceBB to respect to its means of access 
Uarkets. to the mariiets of the world, 
is very advantageous. Its in- 
of transport are ample. At 
half a dozen different points its railway 
system connects with that of the United 
States, Its magnificent system of lake, canal 
and tlver navigation accommodates not only 
Its own trade, but also a great portion of 
the trade of the Western States. Toronto, 
its capital, the seat of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and Legislature, of the universities 
and otlier Institutions of learning, and of 
the Law Courts, is a line and flourishing 




Dt I L ip Lake of the Woods, 

the whole >ear to those who do not give the city and offers a ready market for almos'C 

preference to the crisp air the keen frost everything the farmer has to sell. It is the 

and music of the sleigh bells In winter, headquarters of the principal exporters of 

Autumn is not less beautiful than summer ; live stock and of the leading men In com- 

tbe atmosphere is cooler but In October merclal and manufacturing business, and 

and sometimes In November the dais are the centre of a complete network of rail- 

of a genial i^armth and the nights tool and ways extending throughout the province In 

refreshmg The operations on the farm at all directions. The trip from Toronto to 

this season consist mainly of preparations Liverpool can now be made with ease and 

for the next approaching reasons of winter comfort in eight or nine days by the present 

and spring The gathering and storing of St. Lawrence steamers, and might be made 



the fall ploughinfc and the In much less time 1 



grey- 



preparation generally for wintering stock, hounds." Large quantities of farm and 

should keep the farmer and his help busy, dairy produce are sent yearly to British 

whenever the weather permits It is usual markets. 

to have a flurry of snow sometimes in The markets throughout the province are 

November, which, however, seldom lies more within easy reach of the farmer In every 
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settled district. Tlie highways are substan- mon are the loams of different kinds, black, 

tially made and kept in good repair, towns clay and sandy. There are also light and 

and villages are thickly dotted over the heavy clay soils, sandy soils, and in some 

country, being seldom more than from five districts marsh and alluvial soils of great 

to ten miles apart, and all farms are within depth resting on clay bottoms. The old 

a short distance of a railway station. The farms are in some places partially worn 

question of easy access to markets is one out through long-continued wheat cropping ; 

which might be supposed to involve serious but they still yield a profitable return if 

diflaculties in a country embracing such a cultivated with the view to stock-raising or 

wide range of distances ; but, practically, dairy farming, the two branches which pro- 

the means of transport are so ample and the mise in the future to be the leading features 

freight rates so regulated, and upon the of agricultural industry in Ontario, both of 

whole so low, that there is no settled part which have a tendency to restore and en- 

of the province in which material obstacles rich the soil. 

are presented, either as respects cost or ry.^^ following gives the area and produce 

convenience. ^f ^-^^ principal field crops of Ontario for 

Ontario has many varieties of soil, 1395 and 1896, with the yearly average for 

Soil, nearly all of which are fertile and the fifteen years 1882-96 :— 
easy of cultivation. The most com- 

FIELD CROPS— ONTARIO. 



Field crops. 



Fall wheat : 
1896 



1895 

1882-96. . . . 

Spring wheat : 

1896 



1895.... 

1882-96. 
Barley : 

1896.. . 

1895.... 

1882-96. 
Oats: 

1896.. . . 

1895.... 

1882-96. 
Rye: 

1896.... 

1895.... 



1882-96. 
Peas : 

1896.... 

1895.. 

1882-96. 
Buckwheat 

1896.... 



1895.... 
1882-96. 
Beans : 
1896.... 



1895... 
1882-96. 
Potatoes : 



1896. 



1895.. 

1882-96 

Mangel-wurzels : 

1896 

1895 



1882-96. 
Carrots : 
1896.. . 
1895.... 
1882-96. 



Acres. 



876,955 
743,199 

887,205 

255.361 
223 957 
490,188 

462,792 
478,046 
655,073 

2,425,107 
2,373,309 
1,838,089 

148,680 
120,350 
102,473 

829,001 
799,963 
707,844 

145,606 I 
135,262 i 

91,825 i 

68,369 , 

72,747 

36,301 

178,965 
184,647 
158,244 

36,101 
34,383 
22,478 

12,333 
13,002 
10,666 



Bushels. 



15,078,441 
14,155,282 
17,625,061 

3,519,322 
3,472,543 
7,444,411 

12,669,744 
12,090,507 
16,754,305 

82,979,992 
84,697,566 
63,019,912 

2,230,873 
1,900,117 
1,631,799 

17,493,148 
15,5r>8,103 
14,322,273 

2,602,669 
2,791,749 
1,798,028 

1,197,535 

1,494,179 

627,560 

21,305,477 
29,3fK),884 
18,764,490 

16,849,401 

15,961,502 

9,910,468 

4,618,441 
4,581,373 
3,753,882 



Yield 
per acre. 



17 
19 
19 

13 
15 
15 

27 
25 
25 

34 
35 
34 

15 
15 
15 

21 
19 
20 

17 
20 
19 

17 
20 
17 



2 

7 
3 



8 
9 

1 
5 
2 

9 
6 
6 

5 
5 
3 



119 
159 
119 

467 
464 
441 

374 
352 
352 
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Field cni]». 


Acres. 


BuaheU. 


Yield 

per acre. 


Turnips ] 












63:496:702 




1896, 


161.806 


418 


1882-9fi 


1 117,557 


49,689,056 


423 


Corn for husking (in the i^iir} : 












24.071,364 




I8i)5. 


! 302.<)2!) 


24,819,899 


81-9 


1892% (fivf years) 




18,0)8,815 


70-3 












178.902 


1,1148.780 


10-89 




149,899 


1,775,654 


1185 


1882.% (five years). 


i 125,498 


1,354,526 


10-79 


Hay and clover : 








181«. 








1895. 


1 2,r.37,e74 


1,849,914 


■73 


I8H2-yfi 


2.381,903 


3,204,072 


1-36 



The estimates in August were : fiiH wheat. Australasian, 32,461,000, maklog a grand 

14.516.088 bushels ; spring -wheat, 3,677,757 total of 2,552,677,000 bushels. 

bushels ; barley, 12.303.091 bushels ; oats, Whenever available, official figures, either 

84.974,508 bushels ; rye, 2,353.001 bushels ; preliminary or final, have been used. It Is 

peas, 18,591,922 bushels. unfortunate that In some important wheat- 



The total area under the crops enunier- B''o"'ing 
ated above la 8,511,444 acres, as compared Production 
with 8.321.173 acres In 1895. The area de- mercial esi 
voted to pasture Is 2,619,744 acres. Tlie 
estimated area In orchards, garden and 
vineyard Is 320,122. The number of upple 
trees ot bearing age la placed at 5,913,900, 
while there are 3.548.058 young apple trees 
planted in orchards. The yield of apples In 
1896 la estimated to be 55,895.755 bushels or 
an average of 9-45 bushels per tree of bear- 
ing age. 

The figures for 1895 show 
The Wheat the total wheat crop of the 
drop of the world, by continental dlvi- 
World. Bions, and the tabulated state- 
ment shows the wheat crop of 
America (north and south) for 1895. The 
detailed statement of the world's wheat crop 
is difficult to make because In some import- 
ant wheat-growing countries official returns 
of wheat produced are not made, and a com- 
paiiaon therefore would be incomplete. In 
1895 the total European production, as near 
as can be estimated, was 1,443,233,000 
bushels ; the total Asian production, 404,- 
678,000 ; the total North American, 538,563,- 
000 ; the total South American, 85.000,000 ; 
the total African, 48,842,000 ; and the total 



official returns of wheat 
made. In such case corn- 
have been used. 




Bridge over Winnipeg River. 

In the countries of tlie Southern Hemi- 
sphere the wiient harvest takes place from 
November to February, and the estimates 
given for these countries are for the trwelve. 
months ending October 31st of the years 
indicated at the head of each column. The 
unit of measure used Is the Winchester 
bushel, which has a capacity of 2,150-42 
cubic inches. Where the original quantities 
are stated by weight they have been re- 
duced to bushels on the somewhat arbi- 
trary standard of 60 pounds of wheat to 
the bushel. 
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WHEAT CROP. 



Country. 



1891. 



1892. 



1893. 



1894. 



1895. 



United States. 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Rest of Canada. . . 



Bush. Bush. Bush. 

011,780,000 515,949,000 396,132,000 



Bush. Bush. 

460,207,000; 467,103,000 



Total Canada 

Mexico 

Total North America. 



33,611,000 

23,923,000 

5,101,000 



29,090,000; 22,410,000' 20,507,000! 18,183,000 

14,909,000 10,108,000; 17,714,000 32,777,000 

5,102,000 4,120,000! 0,302,000 0,500,000 



02,035,000; 49,701,000 42,050,00o! 44,583,000 



15,000,000 14,000,000 15,000,000, 18,000,000 



Argentina 
Uruguav . 
Chile..:.. 



089,415,000. 579,050,000 453,782,000 



32,000,000 
2,805,000 
18,000,000 



Total South America . 




3(),0(M),000' 57,000,000 
3,292,000 5,703,000 



522,850,000 



80,000,000 
8,915,000 



10,500,000 19,000,000' 1(>,000,000 



55,792,0001 81,703,000' 104,915,000 



57,460,000 



14,000,000 



538,563,000 



60,000,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 



85,000;000 



Hemp, flax, tobacco and supcar-beet are 
profitJible crops. Maize, or Indiau coru, aud 
tomatoes ripen well, while in all parts of 
the province apples and grapes come to per- 
fection. In the Niagara, Lake Erie and I^ake 
St. Clair regions, peaches ripen in the open 
air and are produced in immense quantities. 
The growth of such products forms an im- 
erring Index to the character of the climate. 
Immense quantities of grapes are grown in 
western Ontario especially, and shipped to 
all the principal markets of the Dominion, 
or are consumed in the districts in the pro- 
duction of wine. 

As to the value of the live stock in the 
province, it may be mentioned that, accord- 
ing to the returns published by the Bureau 
of Industries, it was estimated in 1895 at 
$111,547,652. The number of animals is 
stated as follows :— 

LIVE STOCK 



The value of the cheese ex- 
Dairy Farms, ported has more than doubled 

within recent years, Canadian 
cheese being now recognized as the best 
made in America ; and of late years it has 
competed successfully with the English-made 
article. A single cheese, weighing a little 
over " eleven tons," made in the province 
of Ontario, excited the wonder and admira- 
tion of visitors to the World's Columbian 
Exhibition in Chicago in 1893. The follow- 
ing figures tell the progress of the cheese 
trade r— 

Quantity exported. Value. 

Lbs. % 

1886 974.736 123,494 

***** * « 

1890 94,260,187 9,372,212 

1891 106,202,140 9,508,800 

1892 118,270,052 ll,6o2,412 

1893 133,946,365 13,407,470 

1894 154,977,480 15,488,191 

1895 146,004,650 14,253,002 

1896 164,689,123 13,956,971 

—ONTARIO. 



On hand July 1. 



No. 



Value. 



Sold or Killed in Previous 
Year. 



Cattle.. 
Horses. 
Sheep . . 
Pigs.. 
Poultry 



2,150,103 
647,696 
2,022,735 
1,299,072 
7,752,840 



46,708,017 

40,283,754 

7,708,442 

7,101,211 

2,156,623 



103,958,047 



No. 



418,131 
40,346 

682,315 
1,159,992 
1,030,567 



Value. 



13,272,127 
2,616,391 
2,484,612 

10,067,667 
860,334 



29,301,131 



I 



The butter exported amounted in 1896 to 
6.889,241 pounds, valued at $1,052,089. 
Efforts are belog made, with Government 
assistance, to establish creameries and lin< 
proTe the farmers in the art of butter- 
making, which has not as yet been very 
thoroughly understood among tbe majority 
of the rural population. Travelling dairies, 
under the direction of the Minister of Agri- 
culture for Ontario, have been sent through- 
out the province from the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Cor the past five years. There 
are three dairy schools— at Guelph, at Kings- 
ton and at Strathroy, 

Fruit farming (embracing vine 
Pruit culture) is another branch to 
Faimmg- which the attention of the in- 
tending settler In Ontario should 
be directed. In any part of the province of 
Outarlo the farmer may have his orchard, 



with profit in any of the settled portions 
of the province, it is only In the southern 
region above indicated that fruit culture has 
up to this time received much attention, and 
the success which has attended It has tieen 
so encouraging that vineyards, orchards and 
fruit gardens on a large scale are numerous 
Fn the Niagara district and westward on 
the same line till the county of Essex Is 
reached, which is regarded as specially 
adapted for the profitable cultivation of the 

The value of farm pro- 
Value of perty in Ontario In 1895 
Farm Property was estimated at ?B31,- 
aod Taxation. »89,574, made up of J572,- 
938,472 farm land, 5204,- 
148.070 buildings, 350,944,385 implements, 
and $103,958,047 live stock. The total 
value of field crops in Ontario In 1S95 was 




Laife ot 



and in many parts he has it ; but in the 
early struggle with tlie sturdy trees of the 
forest the pioneer had no time to think of 
such luxuries, and hence the planting of 
orchards was neglected. For many years, 
however, the apple tree has been steadily 
growing In Importance, and plums, pears 
and peaches, and small fruits of every kind, 
form an important Item In the marketable 
products of many a farm. The fruit region 
may be described in general terms as ex- 
teudlag from tbe east end of Lake Huron, 
along Lake Erie to the Niagara River, and 
Including all the counties bordering on Lake 
Ontario. Though apples may be cultivated 



placed at $99,655,895. The average rate of 
direct taxation levied by munlclpalltleB In 
Ontario In 1892 for all purposes, including 
schools, was $4.17 per head m townships, 
$5.S1 In towns and villages, and $12.36 In 
cities, being equal to $6.1S per head for the 
whole population assessed. 

The produce of the mine from 
Minerals. Ontario is shipped almost ex- 
clusively to the United States. 
The industry Is yet in its infancy, but there 
are opportunities for its development to an 
almost unlimited extent, and the experienced 
man of very moderate means can readily 
establish himself In the business, as mining 
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lands are sold or leased by the Government ly-settled districts in the north-eastern part 
at low figures. The mining regulations are of the province. In speaking of the price of 
of the most liberal character. In the matter a farm in Ontario, it is usually rated at so 
of iron alone it is affirmed by competent much per acre, including buildings, fencing 
Judges that the province of Ontario is rich and all fixed improvements ; hence, many 
enough in ore to make it a successful com- of the so-called highly priced farms may 
petitor with the United States in the produc- carry a charge of $20 or more per acre on 
tion of iron. The ore occurs both as magne- account of the value of the dwelling-house, 
tite and hematite in various portions of the stables, barns and other outbuildings, which 
province, but the deposits of eastern On- are sometimes very commodious, substantial 
tario and of the country west of Port structures of brick or stone, costing from 
Arthur are among the most notable. Gold, $3,000 to $5,000 or more, 
silver, nickel, lead and copper ores are found ry.^^ average price for good farms in the 
in various parts of the province, the mineral- i^^st agricultural districts in the old settle- 
bearing districts of which are yet largely ^^^^^ jg from $30 to $50 (£6 to £10) per acre, 
unexplored. In the Lake of the Woods, ^nd at this figure usually a large amount of 
Seine River and Rainy Lake districts, re- ^he purchase money may remain unpaid for 
cently discovered gold fields have attracted ^ term of years, secured by mortgage at a 
Urge numbers of prospectors and miners, ^ate of interest not exceeding 6 per cent In 
and give promise of being permanently pro- ^he newer counties, where the land is but 
ductive. Several gold mines are in regular partly cleared, where a half or the three- 
operation, turning out bullion weekly. The fourths of the farm is still in its primitive 
rich nickel fields of the Sudbury district ^yooded condition, or " in bush," as the local 
have become famous within recent years, phrase has it, prices range from $15 to $25 
and so far as known form the only im- (g^y £3 to £5) per acre for really good farms, 
portant supply of this metal in America, in goo^ situations, to still lower figures 
Mica, asbestos, gypsum and graphite are ^yhere the situation and soil are not so 
also mined. Clay for pressed brick is found favourable. 

to great abundance below the sandstone of ' ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^.^^^ ^^^ 

the Niagara escarpment, and the manufac- ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^1^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 

ture of pressed brick and terra cotta is now ^^^^ j^^ ^^^.j^^^^ ^^^^^ ^g ^^ 

becoming an important industry. Structural ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^.^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^ 200 

materials, such as building stone, lime, sand, ^^^^^ . ^^^ ^ ^.^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^g ^^ 

gravel, &c., are found in great abundance ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^.^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ 

tiiroughout the province, and the manufac- ^^^^^ ^g ^^^.^.^^ ^^.^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

ture of natural rock and Portland cement ^^.^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ .^ ^ 

has been begun at several pomts where the ^^^^^^^ ^.^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ .^ ^.^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

necessary materials occur. northern and north-western parts of the pro- 

The salt and petroleum wells of several vince. 

counties in the western peninsula have long * ^^^^ ^ p^^^^^ ^^^^ 

been in successful operation. Land chase an additional 100 

Natural gas is found in the Regulations, acres at 50 cents per acre, 

Natural Gas. Lake Erie counties, and a cash. The settlement duties 

number of wells have been are-to have 15 acres on each grant cleared 

bored which yield from one to ten million and under crop at the end of the first five 

cubic feet of fuel gas per day. years, of which at least 2 acres are to be 

The price of farming land cleared annually ; to build a habitable 

Facilities varies much according to house, at least 16 feet by 20 feet in size ; 

for obtaining locality. In the neighbour- and to reside on the land at least six months 

Farms. hood of the cities and large in each year. 

towns in the old settled dis- In the Rainy River district to the west of 

tricts it is sometimes as high as $100, or £20 Lake Superior, consisting of well- watered, 

sterling, per acre, and from that figure it uncleared land, free grants are made of 160 

runs all the way down to £2, or $10, per acres to a head of a family having children 

acre, for partially cleared farms in the new- under 18 years of age residing with hlin (or 

5i 
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her) ; and 120 acres to a single man over 18, a mining region, the Rainy River district is |.- ^ 

or to a married man not having children yet in its infancy, but its possibilities in 

under 18 residing with him ; each person ob- this regard are Ivuown to be very great, 

taining a free grant to have the privilege of Numerous and valuable discoveries of gold 

purchasing 80 acres additional, at the rate and other minerals have been made througla- 

of one dollar per acre, payable in four an- out the district, and at the present time 

nual instalments with interest, and the pat- the country is attracting the attention of 

ent may be issued at the expiration of three capitalists and investors. There are several 

years from the date of location or purchase, important gold mines now being worked ofi 

upon completion of the settlement duties, the Lalie of the Woods, Rainy Laiie an.^ 

The soil of this district is a deep rich loam, Seine River, and elsewhere mining opersi- 

over an area of nearly a million acres and tions are l)eing actively carried on. Thtas 

is perhaps unsurpassed for fertility by any the mining and lumbering industries coim- 

portion of the province. Rainy River itself bined afford the settler the best of man^e-ts 

is a fine navigable stream 150 to 200 yards for his produce at prices considerably higl3- 

wide and more than SO miles long. er than can be secured in Eastern Ontario. 

The land is owned and administered by tl3.e 

NORTH-WESTERN ONTARIO. <^overnment of Ontario (office at Toronto 3, 

and free grants are made of IGO acres to sl 

Before reaching Manitoba, head of a family having children under 3_«8 

The Rainy the traveller on the G. P. R. years of age residing with him (or her> *♦ 

River District, passes through the northern and 120 acres to a single man over 18, <:>r 

portion of this region, but to a married man not having children und^^r 

the fertile part, estimated to contain about 18 residing with him ; each person obtai»^- 

600,000 acres of good agricultural land, lies ing a free grant to have the privilege a^^ 

principally in the valley of the Rainy River, purchasing 80 acres additional, at the ra*:^^ 

The Rainy River forms for some distance of $1 (four shillings) per acre, payable 

the boundary between Ontario and the four annual instalments, with interest, aa- 

United States. It is a fine navigable stream the patent may be issued at the expiratio 

from 150 to 200 yards wide, and connects of three years from the date of location (^ ^ 

the Lake of the Woods with Rainy Lake, a purchase, upon completion of the settlemer^*- * 

distance of about eighty miles. The river duties. 

passes through a rich alluvial tract of a Any person may explore Crown lands fo- 

uniform black loam of great depth. Nearly minerals and mining lands may be purchas 

all the land fronting on the river is suitable ed outright or leased at rates fixed by th« 

for agriculture, and a considerable settle- Mines Act. The minimum area of a loca. — 

ment already exists there. Fort Frances, tion is forty acres. Prices range from $2 tC^ 

the principal town on Rainy River, has a $3 per acre, the highest price being for land^ 

saw-mill and several fiourishing stores and in surveyed territory and within six miles of 

industries ; its population is about 1,400. a railway. The rental charge is at the rat^ 

The region is reached during the season of of $1 per acre for the first year and 25 cents 

navigation by steamer from Rat Portage on per acre for subsequent years ; but the 

the main line of the C. P. R. The climate leasehold may be converted into freehold at 

in winter, while perhaps being a few de- the option of the tenant at any time dur- 

grees colder than that of older Ontario, is ing the term of the lease, in which case the 

remarkably healthful and pleasant, and the first year's rent is allowed on the purchase 

snowfall is not deep. Vegetation is luxu- money. A royalty of not more than 2 per 

riant in the extreme ; all the cereal and cent is reserved, based on the value of the 

grass crops common to Ontario grow there, ore, less cost of mining and subsequent 

and garden crops flourish exceedingly. The treatment for the market, 
country is well wooded with pine, oak, elm, 

ash, basswood, soft maple, poplar, birch, bal- rpjjE WABIGOON COUNTRY RAINY 
sam, spruce, cedar and tamarack. Lumbering RIVER DISTRICT * 

operations are extensively carried on, and 

there are well-equipped saw-mills on Rainy North of the country bordering on the 

River, Rainy Lake and at Rat Portage. As Rainy River, described above, and directly 
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on the line of railway is a section to which 
the \\ ablgoon River gives its name Atten 
tion was first Jrawn to it two year* afco by 
the Ontario & vernment establishing there 
what was tailed a Pioneer Farm for the 
purpose of demonstrating the agikultwial 
capabilities of the country tv hich had 
blttaerto remiined undt\eloped The precise 
location of the farm is Zl niilef east of 
Winnipeg and SO ni ies t ist at Rat Portage 
After one Tear s successful espenment the 
land was thrown open foi settlement (that 
la In the apiing of is )( ) since which time 
It has been riptdh til en up The settlLis 
consist almost fatirtl^ of a good class of 
Ontario farmeis and the dLvelnpment of the 
eountrv Is being pushed forward with en 
ergy A stoie and a sin mill have ilready 
been started coh nidation roads and 
bridges have been 1 uilt and the confidence 
and zeal w Itiiessed in those n ho ha\ e 
located there augers well for the futuie 
prosperity of tht settlement 

The land is not free grant but is sold to 
actual settler* onlj at hftj tents per acre 
(conditional upon certain Improvements) one 
third down and the balance in tiiree annual 
Instalments How much ngiicultunl land 
there mavbe available at this point has not 



as yet been deQuit<jly ascertained but it is 
1 nown to be limited In extent Ihe chief 
advantages of the country are as follows — 
Iirst, the railway passes through It which 
renders access easv at all times of the year 
ind plact*. It wltbln leach of such centres 
as Rat Pol ti^e a-nd ^^ Innipet, Second 
good marl ets art available notably at Eat 
loitage the centre of the milling and min 
ii„ industiiea of the dlstriLt Third the 
land although nut a prairie is easily clear 
ed borne stretclies are entirely destitute of 
timber haunt, been swept bj foiest flrcH, 
and require onlv a little uudii! lushing be- 
fore the plough starts to woik Elsewhere 
the growth Is light and mav In. i,leared with 
much kss labour than Is required in heavily 
timbeiod countries it tht -.ime time auffl 
cleut liifee timber lor building purposes Is 
to be found here and therL so that as will 
1 e s Ln the advantage* of a prairie and of 
a timleied (owntry are 1 ere combined to 
a large txtent The country is well watered, 
and possessLS a good soil lud a good climate 
It Is adapted to mixed faimlug but parti 
cularlv to dairying and st tk raising A 
pamphlet giving Culler paiticulars may be 
had on application tt the Ontario Depart 
ment of \griculture at Toronto 





PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 



i--f HE proviuL-i!, lu area, is about 300 
'^ miles from east to west, and ex- 
tends northerly from tlie 49th 
parallel, embraclug 7!!,a50 squai-e 



vill be 8 



1 there is ample 



1 for many 






■7,331.8- 



Area. 



In other noiils, it Is nearly as 
large as England and Scotland 
combined. Deducting, say, 10,- 
000,000 aci-es for water areas, 
town sites and broken lands, 
there la left 37,000,000 for active 
farm cultivation, or liomee for IIG.OOO fami- 
lies, on 320 acres, ivlilch is considered a 
lai^e property for a well-to-do farmer. 
There are many families doing well on half 
tbat area, 160 acres, while a few of the 
wealthier hold more. A suug living and 
money to the good can be made on the 
smaller farm, where the family Is not un- 
usually large. As there are so far but 
27,000 actual farmers in the province, it 



The land is laid out In 
Method of blocks of six miles square, 
Subdivision, cnlloil townships. These lat- 
ter are again subdivided in- 
to 36 square parts calieU sections, one mile 
square, the mile being again subdivided Into 
quarters containing KiO acres. The town- 
ships in turn are al! numbered from a prin- 
cipal meridian two miles west of Winnipeg. 
The tiers of townsbipa are numbered north- 
erly from the southern boundary of the pro- 
vince In ranges. From this class of survey 
the settler has no Uifhcuity at any time In 
naming any location. It is simple and com- 
plete. There Is a road allowance around 
every section, or square mile, so any pro- 
perty is readily accessible by team, each 
quarter section or farm of 160 acres Laving 
a road allowance on two sides. 
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Comparatively nothing was all portions of the province. All ol the 

Orowth known of the agricultural stivums iniJ lakes are skirted by blocks of 

of Population, capabilities of the country timber which afford fuel for the settlers. 

before 1S70, when it was de- One of the first questions 

tached from Kuperfs Land (-The Great The Climate, a seusible man will ask is; 

Jjone Land") under Hudson's Bay Compauy What is Its climate V Ktlie 

rule, and created a province by an Act of fUmate of any country Is unhealthy, tliat 

the Canadian rarliauicnt. Previous to that i.ouutrj Is undesirable, no matter what may 

time aSTO) Manitoba was known only as a |>e its advantages. The world's mortnarj 

fur-bearing country, Inhabited by Indians statistics show Manitoba to be one of the 

and half-breeds. At that time the popula- healthiest countries on the globe, 

tion numbered about 10.000 souls, not more Malarial diseases are totally unknown in 

than 1,000 of whom were whites, and they, j^g ^„„„„y ^^^ contagious complaints are 



for the most part, employees of the Hud- 



rarelj heard of. 




1 Bay Company. In 1881 the popula- , , . . , ^ . . ,,v. 

„,..,„.. J , ,.- ,1™. J . . Manitoba Is situated near the centre of tlie 

tlou had increased to to.OOO, and at present „,,.., . , , ., 

<* i^ nK.,,,. o— /wi n'l .. J . , Canad an ^o^tll-west, but in the eastern por- 

It is about 2ii>,000. When Its wonderful , „ , , , >,■,,, ■ . „ 

capabilities are known to tbe thousands of *'«» of the wheat- growing belt. Its wmte« 
people m tbe crowded portions of the old '""'^ ''°^^' but. bav.ng a clear sl^y and as a 
countries and the non-productive sections of <^''"««'l«'«''^;e absence of he humidity of other 
the United States, the increase will be more *■■'>""""'«■ *>»« '^^"^°'« '« "o^^^" ^"^ *"« 
rapid than ever '^""^ severity of many other northern 

climes. There are no sudden changes, so 
that day In and day out the settlers dress 
for cold weather a:id enjoy the season 
through. The winter months are from the 
1st of December to the 1st of April, and 
the summer season from the 1st of June to 
the 1st of September. Spring and fall are 
delightful and Invigorating. 

There are also beds of magnificent coal In 
several portions of the province, which Is a 
guarantee of an ample supply of fuel for all 
time at a moderate price. By a wise provi- 
sion of nature, the timber bluffs, streams, 
lakes and ground elevations preserve a 
humidity of atmosphere In the summer sea- 
eon that prevents tbose hot, parching winds, 
on the low, level, unbroken prairies in that 
The average snowfall of Quebec is 115 portion of the United States known as the 
Inches ; of Ontario, 96 ; and of Manitoba, American desert. Hurricanes and cyclonM 
.. . ^ country of deep^snow^s-in g^e not experienced In Manitoba. 

Although the country Is 
Topograph?. prairie, it Is In striking con- 
These are also very Important trast with some parts of 

Water considerations for the settler, western America. It Is not one monotonous 
Ud Fuel. The country Is everywhere at '^^'^l eipanse, with nothing to relieve the 
easy distances Intersected by eye. It is everywhere more or less undnlat- 
creeke and rivers, and many lakes of vary- lug. dotted here and there with hills and 
ing dimensions exist, especially in the north- valleys, very few of the former being rocky 
ern portion of the province. Some of these or barren, simply eminences affording good 
are well stocked with fish and wild fowl, pasturage for all domestic animals, 
affording amusement and supplying valu- There is here, as in all other conn- 

able articles of diet. Water in abundance, Soil. tries, a variety of soils, but what 
and of excellent quality, can also be got at may be called the characteristic soil 

depths varying from 10. to 40 feet In nearly of Manitoba Is a deep black argillaceous 



In the olden tim& H. B. Co. Fort. 



short, railway trains are rarely blocked and 
seldom delayed by 1 



mould of loam reetlng od a deep clay sub- 
soil which ranks amoDg the very richest iu 
the world. This the moat capable chemists 
say la especially adapted to the growth of 
wheat, and practical every-day life fully 
verifies the statement. It is also very rich 
and stands more cropping without manure 
tEan any other surface known to agricul- 
turists. Usually, the snow disappears 
early In April, and seeding begins a weelt 
or two later, the soil drying very rapidly on 
the surface. The harvest begins about the 
middle of August 

Though it Is but 27 years 

Oonunercial since Manitoba was created 

Facilities. a province out of almost 

trackless prairie, rail way a 

now traverse all the settled parts of the 



Very naturally, aa iDtendiog 

Social settler with a family will In- 

Condltions. quire, " What are the social 

conditions of the country t ' 
If I locate in Manitoba, shsll I enjoy any ct 
the blessings uf educated life, or Shall I tw 
for erer shut out from all congenial society T" 
This country la ao far settled with many «1 
the best families of the countries whei».*=* 
they emigrated. It is nothing surprising ^^ 
find college graduates working thelt a\ ^r^ 
farms, and the moat experienced agricultr " 
rists, mechanics, merchants and men of ^^* 
ciilllngs In the country towns and villages. 

The representative and go^ 
Qorennnent. emmeutal institutions ar^- " 
with modifications, modell^^s 
after those of Great Britain. A Lieutenan^ -^ 




province, and bring within reach portions 
Btlll open to settlement. Very few farmers 
are more than a dozen miles from a market 
or a railway, while tliousands. of course, are 
within two or three miles of one. 

Railway stations occur at intervals of 
about seven or eight miles, and at these are 
poet offices and villages of more or less 
Importance, with elevators for the storage 
of grain, facilities for the shipment of all 
farm products, and stores where anything 
required in ordinary life may be obtained. 



Governor represents the Queen, and the re- 
presentatives In the Legislature are chosen 
by the people. In addition, and tor the man- 
agement of purely local matters there is a 
well approved municipal system. 

Ample provision is made in Manitoba for 
the care and protection of the blind, the 
insane. There Is a home for incurables, a 
school for the deaf and dumb, hospitals for 
the sick, &c. The existence of these in- 
stitutlons Is, however, no evidence that the 
country has more than Its share of the 
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aflaicted, as they were constructed for the 240 people, and for every 33 children. Tli^^ 

care of those of the Territories to the west entire value of the school properties of tlB-^ 

as well as for those in the province of Mani- country is now $750,351, or nearly $3 pe- ^ 

toba. head of the entire population, a condition c^ " 

There are a number of friendly societies things to be envied by many an older coue:^ 

in the province, with branches in the small- ^^y- The average salary paid to teachers i 

er places, and in many of the country rural districts is $308 a year, and the hig 

school-houses which dot the prairie. Masonic ^^t in cities is $1,800. In addition to th — 

and other lodges often meet, and gatherings teachers being all well certificated, th- 

of an intellectual character are frequently schools are inspected at intervals by co 

held. There is nothing lacking in town and Patent teachers to see that the most a; 

country to make life enjoyable that could Proved methods are fully observed, 
be expected in any new country. The schools are unsectarian and ar^v 

^ ^ ,^ ^, national in character, in which the secular 

An important consideration , , ^ , v.i. nx 

•Bj .. , - „ „ „^Z^r. u 1 1, branches and general public morality ar^ 

Educational for a settler here as elsewhere , , . , ,. , ^ — 

FaciUties. is the educational facilities ^^"''^ t^"^.'^* f '°f, ""T '^r,^!^ ^^^^ 

available ; and the school sys- --^"eion bemg taught, when desired, during 

4. 4? TIC 44. V. ^xi ^ . X, ^ hours set apart for the purpose. All re- •= 

tem of Manitoba, as now settled, is by edu- ,. , , ... i, ^i, ^-.v, . 4.,^ 

^„4^4^«i«4^« rA^K^^A + K 14. 4.U ligious denominations, whether Christian 01^ 

cationists claimed to be equal to any on the , . , \ . ^j. ^ r^v. , ^z « 

^ X. . rr.1. 111 X, X otherwise, enjoy equal rights, and Christiaizz: 

continent. The rural schools are about , , ^ . ^ 7. j, ^ ^ *.. 

., ., 4. . XI. xx, ^ churches of various beliefs are found iim 

every three miles or so apart m the settled „ xx. -x- ^^. 

/n^+«i^4.« ««/i 4-i> X . 4, n^v. i the country towns as well as the cities o^ 

districts, and the system is free. There is . 

no taxation of pupils for attendance. The ^^^ province. 

Government makes an annual grant of a ^^ connection with education may be men- 
considerable sum to each school and all the tioned the Government Experimental Farmd 
expenses, teacher's salary included, are paid ^t Brandon, where all the different kinds of3 
by this grant, and a general taxation of the g^'^in, seeds, roots, vegetables, grasses, smalM: 
land within the district, whether occupied ^^^^ts, trees and shrubs that it is sought t 
or unoccupied, or owned by parents or those S^ow in the province are sown on all fh 
having no children. This assures the poor ^'^ried soils which are found on the farm, - 
all the advantages of primary education that ^nd a faithful record of the results is prep- 
are enjoyed by the rich. The teachers are ^^^"^^^ ^^^ ^^^ information of the entire ^ 
all skilled educationists, duly certificated, agricultural population of the country, and - 
In these schools all the ordinary branches occasionally published in the newspapers, of 
for every-day life are taught. In many of which most of the small towns have one 
the village schools, where two or more teach- and the cities several. Similar experimental 
ers are employed, a still higher education is ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^'^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^^ North-west 
^iven, and in the city and town schools Territories and British Columbia, 
collegiate institutes are maintained where in addition to this the Government sends 
students are fitted for the several colleges around to the towns and villages a travel- 
a.t Winnipeg and other cities in Canada. Ung school of dairy instructors. In these 
One-eighteenth part of the whole of the schools lectures are given, accompanied by 
" Fertile Belt " from Pembina to the Sas- practical operations, by competent men, In 
katchewan, and beyond it, is set apart for all the arts of cattle-raising, butter and 
the maintenance of schools. A few figures cheese-making, &c., that all may learn the 
on this point will not be uninteresting. best methods known to the country without 

In 1871 the school population was 817, ^^^^ «^ ^i°^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^® settlers, 
and now it is 50,093. In 1883 the average Besides these, again, there is a system of 
attendance was 5,064, and now it is 23,247. Farmers' Institutes, there being now 23 in 
In 1883 there were 246 teachers in the pro- the system, at which meetings are held at 
vince and the number is now 1,143, about regular intervals in the important points of 
the one-half males, and there appears to be the country. Practical men here make 
no scarcity, as 1,017 new certificates were known their most successful methods of all 
granted during the past year. These figures farming operations, and those present inter- 
show, on the average,' one teacher for every change their experiences. 
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2i The adverse criticism which has been pub- 
lished once or twice by persons whose fail- 
ure in Manitoba was very easily accounted 
for, was based on a condition of things 
which time has materially altered. Up to 
1883 there were no railway facilities in the 
western two-thirds of the province except 
those furnished by the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. At that time it 
was nothing unusual to see farmers hauling 
their wheat by teams from 100 to 150 miles 
to the nearest market—a trip covering a 
whole week — the expenses by the way con- 
suming half the proceeds, and a grocery bill 
at the market taking a great part of the 
rest. The construction of branch lines, the 
opening of municipal roads, i&c, now re- 
duces the prices of everything bought, and 
does away with many expenses formerlj' un- 
avoidable. 

In this country the rate 
Taxation. is low ; it is only a few 
cents per acre, where the 
settlers do not impose burdens on them- 
selyes, and under all circumstances is but 
a fraction of that in other parts of the 
<^oiitinent and in Europe. In Canada the 
central or Federal Government does not tax 
tile people to wipe out the Federal debt, 
Which pays only three per cent, and is there- 
fore left undiminished. The Canadian debt 
"vvas mainly created for the construction of 
railways, canals and other permanent pub- 
lic improvement, and with its light rate of 
interest is comparatively but little burden 
on the people. As a result the Government 
is able to save heavy sums from customs, 
excise and other sources of indirect revenue, 
and give large subsidies to the several pro- 
vincial Governments. In Manitoba the sub- 
sidies so received amount to about $2 per 
head of the population. Consequently, the 
Provincial Government taxes but lightly for 
its annual expenditure, a large portion of 
which goes to support schools, roads and 
bridges, agricultural societies for the benefit 
of the farmers, the maintenance of asylums 
and other public institutions for the care of 
the afllicted. The farmer is taxed to only half 
the extent of the amount raised by taxation 
In the United States. 

There are in this country 
Exemptions, what are known as exemp- 
tion laws. These laws pro- 
tect a certain acreage and buildings, a cer- 



tain number of cattle, horses, pigs and 
fowls, some household effects and a year's 
provisions from seizure for ordinary debts 
unsecured by mortgage. The honest man, 
will, of course, pay his way, but sometimes 
his calculations, the result of inexperience, 
do not turn out as he made them, when 
some protection against the exactions of im- 
portunate creditors may enable him to re- 
cover his position in a short time. 

Altliough one of the secrets 
Borrowing of success is abstaining from 
and borrowing, yet it sometimes 

Interest. happens that a loan is ne- 
cessary, and occasionally it is 
good business to make one. All English and 
Eastern Canadian Loan Companies have 
branches here who lend on farm securities 
at from G to 8 per cent per annum, and 
even lenders on chattel property are gener- 
ally satisfied with 10 or 12 per cent. 

Agriculture and its kindred 
Manufac- branches— dairying and stock- 
turing. raising— are the principal oc- 
, cupations of the residents of 
Manitoba, but considerable manufacturings 
is also done. All the principal towns and 
villages of the province have large flour 
mills, the total output of these being 8,500 
barrels daily, and elevators for the handling 
of grain whose total capacity is over 10,- 
000,000 bushels. Oat meal mills are also 
established at Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage 
la Prairie and Pilot Mound. Blacksmith 
shops, carpenter shops, wood working 
shops, machine shops for repairing agricul- 
tural implements are also found more or less 
in every town and important village. The 
railway companies have large workshops at 
Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie and Brandon 
that give employment to many men. The 
demand for mills, &c., is of course always 
increasing as the country is brought more 
and more under cultivation, and the increas- 
ing population, enlarged facilities for busi- 
ness and travel combine to afford opportu- 
nities for the establishment of new branches 
of commerce by those who have a little 
money and a practical knowledge of the 
special business. 

No. 1 hard wheat fetches 
Agricultural the highest price of any 
Features. iii the country and is un- 
excelled by any in the 
world. The soil is admirably adapted for 



other grains and for all roots and grasses. 
Many farmers, and their number is Increas- 
ing, give even more attention to dairying 
tban to grain-growing owing to tbe Increas- 
ing demand for Canadian cheese and butter, 
botb in Europe and In the mining districts 
of British Columbia. *■ Mixed farming " is 
now considered to be the most paying of 
agricnltural pursuits. The following figures 
will show bow Manitoba haa progressed 
when It is remembered tliat only a few 
years ago butter, oats, flour and nearly all 
the produce of tbe farm was Imported from 
Eastern Canada or the States.' 

For years the nutritious grasses 
Mixed of the prairies and thousands of 
rarming. tons of hay in the low lands 
were allowed to go to waste for 
want of cattle to graze and feed upon them. 
Settlers are now availing themselves of this 
natural wealth, and are giving more atten- 
tion to stock-raising. Last year (189G) the 
live stock In the province was as follows :— 
Horses, 94,145 ; cattle, 210,507, notwithstand- 
ing an unusually large export ; sheep, '£t,- 
812 ; hogs, 72.562. 



produced In tbe province in 1896, of whidi 
1,469,025 pounds were dairy butter, and re- 
alized good prices. The output of cheess 
amounted to 986,000 pounds. 
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The area under wheat was 
Crops of 1896. 999,598 acres ; oats, 442,445 

acres ; barley, 127,885 acres ; 
potatoes. 12,260 acres ; roots, 0,712 acres ; 
and the aggregate grain crop was 30,442,552 
bushels, the yield of wheat being 14,433,706 
bushels ; oats, 12,502,318 bushels ; barley, 
3,171,747 bushels ; flax, 259,143 bushels ; rye, 
52,255 bushels ; peas, 23,383 bushels. Tbe 
yield of potatoes amounted to 1,962,400 bush- 
els, and of mangolds, turnips, &c., 1,898,805 
bushels. Although the average yield of 
wheat per acre Is smaller tban usual, the 
great part of the crop graded No. 1 or No. 
2 hard, as the expense of harvesting and 
threshing was not over one-half tbe cost 
of saving the phenomenal crop of 1895 and 
the market prices ruled much higher, as 
much money was actually realized by tbe 
settlers as from the more bountiful harvest 
of the previous year. For comparison with 
other years see page 72. 

The dairy industry in Mani- 
Dairying. toba is making very rapid 
strides. Creameries and cheese 
factories are eattbllshed throughout tbe 
country, whose output is annually Increas- 
ing. There were 2,245,025 pounds of butter 



A Cheese Factory. 

A careful estimate made t^^^J 
Cost of an Mr. lledford, the superlntenc^:^- 
Acre of ent of tbe Government E^^*- 
Wlieat. peri mental Farm at Brarr=^' 
don. of the cost of growln..^tf 
an acre of wheat is ?7.87 (£1 12s. 4d.). ThL * 
was tbe result of an actual experiment o^^^ 
a yield of twenty-nine bushels. The Item o^^ 
cost are .- Ploughing once, $1.25 (about 5s.) i 
harrowing twice. 20 cents (lOd.) ; mltlvnting^f 
twice, 40 cents (Is. 8d.) ; seed, IJ bushels) ^^ 
75 cents (alwut 3s.) ; drilling, 22 cents (lid.) ^ 
binding, 33 cents <about is. 4d.) ; cord, 2t^^ 
cents (lOd.) ; stocking, 16 cents (8d.) ; stack- 
ing 60 cents( about 2a. 6d.) ; threshing, ?1.4» 
(6s.) ; teaming to market. 4 miles, 29 oents 
(about Is. 2id.) ; two years' rent or Interest 
on land valued at S15 per acres at 6 per . 
cent, $1.80 (about 7s. 5d.) ; wear and tear of 
implements. 20 cents (lOd.)— a total of $7.87 
(f 1 12s. 4d.) 

In all parts of tbe province, Btraw- 
Fniit. berries, raspberries, currants and 
other berries grow In profusion. 
Plums and apples of certain varieties can 
be grown, but at present they are more | 
profitably supplied from Ontario, British 
Columbia and elsewhere. 

The fishing industry carried 
Fisheries, on on many of the lakes Is 
proving very profitable. Be- 
sides supplying the needs of the province 
in many varieties exporting to a consider- 
able value is often done. Lalies Winnipeg, 
Manitoba and Dauphin are the principal 
lakes of the province. 
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For information on crop as first payment ; and as seed can be 

Who should come, these points read care- got on time by giving a mortgage on the 

and when. fully what is said on crop, a start can easily be made with little 

the subject in the first means ; but to succeed under such circum- 
portion of this pamphlet dealing with Can- stances, a good crop and fair prices, with 
ada as a whole. (See pages 7-32.) But the great economy in the settler must follow, 
consensus of opinion is that the intending Other methods of settling are open to the 
settler should arrive in Manitoba in the emigrant, but these are most commonly 
latter part of March. adopted. In all cases, it is very advan- 

r^, , ^ , , ^. , . . ^ tageous to the settler to commence with a. 

The homestead regulations are subjomed, , 4, t, , . ^ ^^ 

, . 11 . * ^. . ^ couple of milch cows, some pigs and poultry, 

and give all information required. :, .,1 \u xv. \- 

as they are very easily kept through sum- 
All even-numbered sections, excepting 8 uier and winter, and are a great help to- 
and 26, are open for homestead entry (KK) wards lieeping the family while the crops 
acres) by any person sole head of a family, are growing. As is shown in another se 
or any male over the age of 18 years. tion, the settler should also see to it that L 

addition to his wheat crop, he should put L 
Entry may be made personally at plenty of roots and vegetables for his ow 
Entry. ^^^ local land office for the district ^se, if not for sale. They grow with b 

in which the land to be taken is ^ttie labour, and are a great assistance i — 
situate, or if the homesteader desires, he housekeeping, 
may, on application to the Minister of the 

Interior, Ottawa, or the Commissioner of -^s perhaps the largei 

Dominion Lands, Ottawa, receive author- Railway Lands, holders of lands for sale i 
ity for some one to be named by the intend- ^^^ province to-day are th 

ing settler near the local oflice to make the Canadian Pacific Railway, it is desirable t— 
entry for him. Entry fee, $10, or if cancelled ^^^^ their terms and conditions of sale, 
land, $20. The Canadian Pacific RailC^ 

Under the law, homestead duties Railway way lands consist of the odd.- 
Duties, are to be performed by three years' I-^nd numbered sections along th 

cultivation and residence, during Regulations. main line and branches, an 
which period the settler may not be absent ^^ ^^^ Saskatchewan, Battle^ 

for more than six months in any one year, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^'^^ districts. The railway land^ 
without forfeiting the entry. ^^^ ^^'' ^^^^ ^* ^^^ various agencies of the 

company in the United Kingdom, Eastern 
Application may be made be- Canada and the North-west Territories, at 
Application fore the local agent, or any the following prices :— 
for Patent, homestead inspector. Six 

months' notice must be given ^^^^^ in the province of Manitoba av^r- 

in writing to the Commissioner of Dominion ^^^ ^^ *^ ^^ ^^ ^c^®- ' 

Lands by a settler of his intention prior to L^nds in the province of Assinlboia, east 

making application for patent. ^^f the 3rd meridian, average $3 to $4 an 

If the settler has money, he can find ^^^^• 

farms well improved and in advanced culti- L^nds west of the 3rd meridian, including 

vation, when he can commence on as ex- ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ valuable lands in the Calgary 

tensive a scale as he likes. district, $3 per acre. 

If he has but little means and desires to L^nds in Saskatchewan, Battle and Red 

rent the first year he can get properties to ^g^,. r^^^j. districts, $3 per acre. 
suit him with or without teams, implements 

and seed, with the owner ready to assist If paid for in full at the time 

him. As teams and implements can be Terms of of purchase, a reduction from 

bought on liberal terms by paying from a Payment. the price will be allowed equal 

quarter to a third down, as land can be to 10 per cent on the amount 

got anywhere by giving a portion of the paid in excess of the usual cash Instalment 
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and a deed of conveyance will lio jjlVen ; 
bat the purchaser may jiiiy in teu eijual In- 
■talments, including intcri-st at r. per cent, 
the first of such Instaluitnls In lie [laUl at 
the time of purchase, the remnining lustal- 
ta annually tliereaftor, uxi-cpt In cihc of 
ictoal settlers tetiuirliig tlic liind for ilit'ir 
a use, when the first (lefiTred iuHliiliuent 
ihiiU fall due In two .v.-Jir:* fruiu iliile of 
pnrohase, and tlie rciiiuliilin; eiKhi iininifilly 
Uiereafter. Tiie pun-hiisi' iiirmi'y and iiitiT- 
«t for 160 acres at ?:{ per a<-Yt: on nine 
jears' time, would lie U'n ■■■imil piiynii'dts^ of 
181^2 each. For ollivr <|nini11tii-s and at 
other prices the pjiynii-nis would ln' iiroiior- 
Uoaate. 

The company rescrvi's from mjiIc under the 
regulations, ail mineral iiiiil coiil liinils. and 
Itnds containing tinilier In nuiiiiiiili'M. monc, 
alate and marble ijuarrli's, land« wlili wjiii-r- 
power thereon, and trn''1s for town sites 
and railway punioses. 

Mineral, coal and iliiiher liin.ls mid iiuur- 
rles, and lands controlling wiiler-posvi-r, will 
Iw disposed of on very moderiLli- icruis to 
persona giving satisfactory cvldeiic'c of iliclr 
Intention and ability to utilize the name. 

Liberal rates for scIII.ts uml llifir cfCocts 
are granted by the coiiil'un.v "ver iln rail- 
As other railway I'oniimnii^si and large 
holders sell on sonielliiiiu lil"' Hn' wiiiie 
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Year. 


Acrengp. 


Yield 
A^. 


Total Yield. 


1893 

1894 

iBa-> 

laai 


1,003,W0 
l,Ol(),IM(i 
l,HIJ.27fi 


buih. 
16-56 
17 

27Be 
14-33 


buab. 
10.61G,9SS 
17.17a,88S 
31,776.088 
14.871,808 




OATH, 






1803 

1894 


388,531 J 
41fl,fi8ri 
4K2,Wj8 
442.445 

Ul,7ft2 
119,528 
163,S<.1!) 
137,885 


40 73 
28 35 


9,823,SSB 
11,907.8M 


189G 


12,(106,818 
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36-87 
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U MANITOBA. 

The country is everywhere free As an evidence of the growth of intelli- 

HelpAll of stumps and stones, and but gence in the country there are sixty-three 

Notes, little draining is required owing newspapers pul)lished in it, one for every 

to the porous nature of the soil 4,000 people, showing that many read three 

and the configuration of the country. or four newspapers. 

There are boards of trade in the chief cities There aro no castes or classes in this coun- 

and towns of the country that malce a study ^^T, ''iH ar«i equal, and the highest positions 

of its commercial and agricultural require- ^^ t^® ^^^^ of the country are open to any 

ments, and indirectly do good service to the "^^n who fits himself for it and has gained 

agricultural classes. ^h© general esteem of the people. 

There are forty-seven agricultural societies Colonists having arrived 

in the province receiving about $325 apiece How to Reach in Canada at Quebec or 

annually from the Government to aid them the Montreal in summer, or 

in making up prize-lists for their yearly fall Canadian West. Halifax or St. John, N.B., 

shows. Besides these there is an annual ^^ winter travel to new 

provmcial exhibition. homes in Ontario, Manitoba, the Territories, 

At the twenty-four Farmers' Institutes, "" ^'"^'^ Columbia by the Canadian Pacific 

scattered over the country, at meetings, at Railway direct. Settlers from the Eastern 

regular Intervals, all the improved methods ^*"*^^ ^"""^^^ ^'*^ Montreal, Prescott or 

of farming, cattle raising and dairying are Broclvville. and thence by the Canadian 

discussed, and these discussions are of con- 1^"^"= ' ^"^ if from Southern and Western 

slderable value to those newly arrived In l^^'^y l""'^ "' Pennsylvania via Niagara 

the western country. Falls, Toronto and North Bay. thence Oana- 

dian Pacific Railway ; those from the Middle 

The Government in addition to taking offi- g^^^es either by Toronto and North Bay, or 

cial precaution against the spread of dis- ^^ g^^j^ Ste. Marie or Portal, Assiniboia, via 

eases in horses and cattle from contact with g^ p^^j . ^^^^^ ^j^^ Western States by Portal 

animals across the line, take measures to (^,^ j^ ^^^ Manitoba, by Gretna, Man.) ; from 

prevent the spread of noxious weeds on the ^^^ p^^j^^ ^^^^^ g^^^^^ ^^ Vancouver, Hunt- 

°^^* iugdon, B.C., Osoyoos or Kootenay. On the 

The Government encourages, by the grant same fast trains with the first-class cars are 

of a sum of money, the maintenance of a colonist cars which are convertible into 

poultry association ; this leads to the im- sleeping cars at night having upper and 

provement in poultry breeds that places the lower berths constructed on the same prin- 

province in the front rank. ciple as those of first-class sleeping cars, and 

One of the best evidences of the success equally as comfortable as to ventilation, &c. 

of agriculturists in Manitoba is that resident They are taken through, without charge, all 

farmers invest every dollar they can spare the way from Montreal to Manitoba. No 

from time to time in buying more land for other railway can do this. No extra charge 

themselves and their families. is made for the sleeping accommodation. 

During certain months, during harvesting Second-class passengers, however, must pro- 

and threshing a good man can usually get ^ide their own bedding. If they do not 

from $30 to $35 a month and his board, but bring it with them, a complete outfit of mat- 

a yearly engagement with a farmer is a tress, pillow, blanket and curtains will 5e 

matter of chance and negotiation. A man supplied by the agent of the company at the 

and his wife, if the latter understands the point of starting, at a cost of $2.50— ten shll- 

necessities of a farm are sometimes asked lings. The curtains may be hung around a 

for. berth, turning it into a little private room. 

Out of the 100,000 head of cattle shipped In addition to this, men travelling alone are 

from Montreal to Great Britain from the cut ofiC from families by a partition across 

country last season, Manitoba and the North- the car near the middle, and smoking is not 

west furnished 28,000, or more than the one- permitted in that part of the car where the 

quarter. Avomen and children are. 

Manitoba now ships large quantities of The trains stop at stations where meals- 
butter and flour to China, and last year it are served in refreshment-rooms, and where 
sent 6,500 tons of flour to Australia. hot coffee and tea and well-cooked food may 
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be bought at very reasonable prices. The It sometimes happens that the intending 

cars are not allowed to become overcrowd- settler has not much more than sufficient 

ed, and the safety and welfare of passengers money to carry him as far as Winnipeg. In 

are carefully attended to. Every possible that case, he will be anxious to begin im- 

care is taken that the colonist does not go mediately to earn some money. The Domin- 

astray, lose his property, or suffer imposi- ion and Provincial Governments have each 

tion. Where a large number of colonists an agency at Winnipeg whose business it is 

are going to the west together special fast to be informed where labour is needed. So- 

trains of colonist sleeping cars are despatch- cieties representing almost all the nationali- 

ed. ties of Europe have been formed in Winni- 

No other railway in America otters such peg, and will welcome and see to the wel- 

good accommodation to colonist passengers, fare of their respective countrymen. 

All trains are met upon arrival at Win- At certain seasons farmers are on the look- 

nipeg, or before reaching that city, by the out for able men and pay good wages, 

agents of the Government and the Canadian generally averaging $15 (£3) to $20 (£4) per 

Pacific Railway Company, who give colonists month and board, and during harvesting as 

all the information and advice they require hiorh as from $25 to $40 per month and board 

in regard to their new home. is paid. The girls of a family usually find 

In cases where some locality for settle- employment in Winnipeg and other towns, 

ment has been selected, at which friends in domestic service, in hotels, shops, fac- 

are awaiting them, they are shown liow tories and establishments employing female 

to proceed directly to that point. If they lai)our. (iood wages are paid to capable 

have not decided upon such locality, but in- girls, and little time is lost in getting a 

tend to seek a home somewhere further situation. 

west, every information can be obtained at Settlers' effects, viz. : 

the Land Office in Winnipeg. Customs Wearing apparel, household 

Special round-trip explorers' tickets can Regulations, furniture, books, implements 

be obtained at the Company's Land Office, and tools of trade, occupation 

the full price of which will be refunded if or employment, guns, musical instruments, 

the holder purchases 160 acres or more. In domestic sewing machines, typewriters, live 

this way, land hunters are enabled to make stock, bicycles, carts and other vehicles and 

a personal inspection of the land free of agricultural implements in use by the settler 

cost to themselves. for at least six months before his removal 

Most men wish to examine and choose ^^ Canada, not to include machinery, or 

for themselves the section which seems to J^i'tieles imported for use in any manufac- 

them the most suitable, and this is strongly during establishment, or for sale, also books, 

recommended in every case. They are as- pictures, family plate or furniture, personal 

sisted in doing this by officials appointed effects and heirlooms left by bequest ; pro- 

by the Government for the purpose. Mean- ^'i^^^d that any dutiable article entered as 

while the family and baggage can remain settlors' effects may not be so entered uiv 

at the Government immigration house in l^^^s brought with the settler on his first ar- 

safety and comfort. Providing themselves I'i^'-iJ' '^^<^ shall not be sold or otherwise dis- 

with food in the city markets, they can P^^^d of without payment of duty, until 

cook their own meals upon the stoves in the <if^cr twelve months' actual use in Canada ; 

house, and with the bedding that has served provided also that under regulations made 

them during their journey, they can sleep l>.v the Controller of Customs, live stock. 

In comfort in the bunk bedsteads with which ^vlien imported into :Manitoba or the North- 

the rooms are fitted. Should tliev prefer, ^vost Territories by intending settlers shall 

however, to stop at an hotel, they will find ^e free, until otherwise ordered by the Gov- 

In Winnipeg public houses of all grades, ernor in Council. 

where the total cost for each person varies Settlers arriving from the United States 

from $1 (4s.) to $3 (12s.) a day, according are allowed to enter duty free stock in the 

to circumstances, and boarding houses are following proportions :— One animal of meat 

numerous, at which the charges are some- stock or horses for each ten acres of land 

what lower. purchased or otherwise secured under home- 
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stead entry, up to 160 acres ; and one sheep district in which they had been fed for six 
for each acre so secured. Customs duties mouths preceding the date of importation, 
paid on animals bought in excess of this If disease is discovered to exist in them they 
proportion will be refunded for the number may be returned or slaughtered, 
applicable to an additional holding of 160 Swine may be admitted when forming part 
acres, when taken up. of settlers' effects when accompanied by a 

The settler will be required to lill up a certificate that swine plague or hog cholera 
form (which will be supplied him by the cus- have not existed in the district whence they 
toms officer on application) giving descrip- came for six months preceding the date of 
tion, value, &c., of the goods and articles he shipment, when not accompanied by such 
wishes to be allowed to bring in free of certificate they must be subject to inspection 
duty. He will also be required to take the at port of entry. If found diseased to be 
following oath :— slaughtered without compensation. 

I do hereby solemnly make A.— Carload of Settlers' Kf- 

oath and say, that all the goods and articles Freight fects, within the meaning of 
hereinbefore mentioned are, to the best of Regulations this tariff, may be made up of 
my knowledge and belief, entitled to free on the the following described pro- 
entry as settlers' effects, under the tariff of Railway, perty for the benefit of actual 
duties of customs now in force, and that all settlers, viz. : Live stock, any 
of them have been owned and in actual use r umber up to but not exceeding ten (10) 
by myself for at least six months before re- head all told, viz. : Horses, mules, cattle, 
moval to Canada ; and that none of the calves, sheep, hogs ; household goods and 
goods or articles shown in this entry have personal property (second-hand) ; wagons or 
been imported as merchandise or for any other vehicles for personal use (second- 
use in manufacturing establishment, or for hand) ; farm machinery, implements and 
sale, and that I intend becoming a perman- tools (all second-hand); lumberilnd shingles, 
ent settler within the Dominion of Canada, which must not exceed 2,500 feet in all, or 

Sworn before me at ^^^ equivalent thereof ; or in lieu of, not in 

(Jay of .189 addition to, the lumber and shingles, a port- 

mu V ,1 . li, 1, ,1 1. ^ 1. : able house may be shipped; seed grain; 

The followmg oath shall be made by in- small quantity of trees or shrubbery ; small 

tending settlers when importing live stock lot live poultry or pet animals; and sufficient 
into Manitoba or the North-west Territories, ^^ed for the live stock while on the journey, 
free of duty :— B.— Less than carloads will be understood 
I do solemnly s w'ear that I **> f^^"" "^^^y household goods second- 
am now moving into Manitoba (or the North- ^^"V'^^^^f or other vehicles for personal 
west Territorlls) with the Intention of be- "^^^ (second-hand), and second-hand farm 
coming a settler therein, and that the live machinery implements and tools Less than 
stock enumerated and described in the entry <^'i*l'"'<^ •"*« ^^''''^^ ^ P'^'^'y addressed, 
hereunto attached, is intended for my own C— Merchandise, such as groceries, provl- 
use on the farm which I am about to occupy sions, hardware, &c., also Implements, ma- 
(or cultivate) and not for sale or speculative chinery, vehicles, &c., If new, wUl not be 
purposes, nor for the use of any other per- legarded as settlers' effects, and if shipped 
son or persons whomsoever. will be charged the company's regular classl- 

fled tni'iff I'fitf*^ 

Settlers' cattle when ac- D.Jghould the allotted number of live 

Quarantine of compamed by certificates stock be exceeded, the additional animals 

Settlers* Cattle, of health to be admitted will be taken at the ordinary classified rates, 

without detention, when <>ver and above the carload i^ates f</r the 

not so ftccomnanied thev must be insneoted settlers' effects, but the total charge for any 
not so accompanied tney must oe mspectea. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^j ^^^ ^^c^^a the regular rate 

Inspectors may subject any cattle showmg foj. ^ straight carload of live stock. (These 
symptoms of tuberculosis to the tuberculin ordinary tariff rates will be furnished by 
test before allowing them to enter. station agents on application.) 

Any cattle found tuberculous to be return- . E.-Passes -One man will be passed free 

- J ^, TT »* ^ C14. 4. 1 -n A .^v, 4. ^^ chargc of live stock when forming parts 

ed to the United States or killed without ^^ carloads, to feed, water and care for them 

indemnity. in transit. Agents will use the usual form 

Sheep for breeding and feeding purposes ^^ "^^ stock contract. 

may be admitted subject to inspection at ^:""J^P ^ Loads.-Settlers are not per- 
_,-, , ., . , ^ mitted, under any circumstances, to load any 

port of entry and must be accompanied by ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^he top of box or stock cars ; such 

a certificate signed by a Government inspec- manner of loading is dangerous, and is ab- 

tor, that sheep scab had not existed in the solutely forbidden. 
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G.— Carloads will not be stopped at any SETTLERS' OPINIONS OF 

point short of destination for the purpose of THE CO UNTR Y, 
unloading part. The entire carload must go 

through to the station to which originally The following are extracts from the re- 
consigned, ports of Mr. Reuben Shelton, of the Grange 
H._Carload Rates.— The rates shown iu Farm, Ruddington, Nottingham, England, 
the column headed " Carloads,'* apply on any who was one of the delegates sent out by 
shipment occupying a car, and weighing 20,- the English farmers :— 
000 pounds (10 tons) or less. If the carloads „ , ^ 
weigh over 20,000 pounds, the additional "After having travelled across the Do- 
weight will be charged for at proportionate niiuion of Canada, from the eastern coast to 
rates. (Example : $205 *' per car " is equiva- the western, a distance of over 3,000 miles, 
lent to $1.02i per hundred pounds, at which and having been driven over more than 1,000 
late the additional weight would be charg- '^il^s of her agricultural districts, I can con- 
Q^\ scientiously say (and I have all through felt 

the responsibility of my position as a dele- 

gate) that I like her land, I lilie her laws., 

and 1 like her people. Of the general higl^ 

standard of quality of the land, I do n<:> 

believe there can be any doubt in the min<i 

PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS. of men who have had the privilege of se^ 

ing so much of it as I have done. There a^^ 

Prof. Tanner, one of the best without doubt many millions of acres ?)f a* 

Professor known authorities on agriculture fine, black soil, easy working, fertile lancS 

Tanner's in Great Britain, says : " I am awaiting settlement in the north-wester 

Opinion, bound to state that, although we territories as the most fastidious farmed 

have hitherto considered the could wish to cultivate. 

black earth of Central Russia the richest soil " From the abundance of testimony of setd 

in the world, that land has now to yield its tiers who have been out farming in Canada 

distinguished position to the rich, deep, black, for the last ten or fifteen years, together 

soils of Manitoba and the North-west Terri- with what I have seen, I am quite convince 

tories. Here it is that ' the champion soils ed that many a man there has been getting 

of the world ' are to be found." a very satisfactory return for his labour an^ 

Professor Fream, of the Royal f"^^" amount of o^apital, while many have 
Professor Agricultural College, civ^nQ^^. "(^^^^ ^tvxx^Slir^^ ^r^a f^^^^^SJ^ th^ ^^^^ 
Fream's ter, England, says : - Nothin- make ends meet m the old country, where* 
Opinion, in connection with the North- successful farming generally is now a thing- 
west is, perhaps, more misap- ^^ ^^^ P^st. I feel every confidence m re- 
prehended at home than the nature of its commending Canada to the notice of all 
climate. Old notions, and particularly erro- classes of British agriculturists, but es- 
neous ones die hard. That in the North-west Pecially to young, strong men, with or wlth^ 
the thermometer as a rule gives higher read- ^"^ capital, who are blessed with habits of 
ings in the summer and lower in the winter sobriety, industry and perseverance. 

than we are accustomed to in the old coun- t ir^r^^r.f^4^+ rk/,+ qa^-v, iqqk 

try is perfectly true, but in estimating. the i^ippentott, ucx. dutn, i»y&. 

character of a climate it is wrong and mis- I came from Northumberland 
leading to be guided by the thermometer British county, England, eleven years 
alone. The atmosphere possesses other pro- Settlers' ago. I had no capital and had 
perties besides temperature ; it can tell a Testimony, to hire out first. I took: up a 
tale to other meteorological instruments be- homestead and have now tLe 
sides the thermometer. On physical grounds, patent for the same 160 acres of land, it be- 
lt is easy to understand how the dwellers ing the N. E. 2-11-29. I had 55 acres crop 
in the North-west can endure a winter tern- and 15 summor-f allowed. The wheat yield- 
perature which in our own climate would be ed 18 bushels, oats 49 bushels per acre. I 
intolerable— the dryness of the atmosphere have four head of horses, 
is their protection. JOHN DONAHOE. 

" Moreover, the frost which locks up the 

land for months in the winter is really a Hamiota, Nov. 3, 1895. 

serviceable friend to the prairie farms. The I came from Wexford county, Ireland, in 

moisture which permeates the soil expands the fall of 1881, to this part of Manitoba, 

in the act of freezing, and this causes a min- and took up a homestead and pre-emption 

ute separation or disruption amongst the the 17th March, 1882. I performed the 

particles of ploughed earth, so that when the homestead duties and got the title of a free 

thaw comes they fall apart in a desirable homestead in 1885. I then entered for a 

state of tilth which it is well nigh impossi- second homestead. I got what was my pre- 

ble to bring about by the work of any agri- cmption as a second homestead, and have 

cultural implement. Frost is a good servant now completed the duties on that. I am 

to farmers, and one that works without now applying for the title for this second 

pay." free homestead, it being 320 acres of land 
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free from the Dominion Government. This 
past season I had about 110 acres in crop, 
and some of the wheat yielded 40 bushels 
per acre. I am well satisfied with my pros- 
I>ects in Manitoba. 

RICHARD BOLTON, 
of Si Sec. 24-14-25 W.M. 

Carberry, Oct. 20th, 1895. 

We have a fine district 

Scandmavian around Carberry. The soil is 

Settlers' easily cultivated ; there are 

Testimony. no stones, and the soil Is 

suitable for all kinds oi 
grains. We had a very fine harvest this 
year. It has been fine growing weather here 
the whole summer. There are seven Scandi- 
navian families settled in the vicinity of 
Carberry, and they are all farmers. There 
are a number of Scandinavians worl^ing for 
the farmers around here, and that is the 
class of people we need in Manitoba. As 
for myself I wish to say that I worl^ed in 
the country in Denmark until I was 21 years 
of age, and then left for Canada, and work- 
ed for farmers in Ontario for Ql years, and 
after that went to Manitoba in 1879, and 
took the homestead where I now live with 
my wife and six children. AVe have also 
bought 160 acres of Canadian I*acific Rail- 
way land. Thus we have now 320 acres, 
together with cattle and implements ; the 
total value of which is about i?T,0O0. Let 
us hear from any one who has done better. 

MUSSEN. 

Baldur, Man., 30th October, 1896. 
In the fall of 1893, I emigrated from Ice- 
land and reached this colony without money 
and almost without "a shirt to my back." 
I was indebted to the extent of about $30 
for fares, &c. As soon as I arrived here, 
I started work in the harvest field for $1.00 
per day and board. I am now possessed 
of 30 acres of good land on which I have 
built a comfortable house, a stable, and a 
henhouse. All my property is now valued 
at $750. Those who are acquainted with my 
condition in Iceland can judge of the pro- 
bability of a man's chance in that country 
of making progress equal to this in two 
years. 

HANS KRISTJANSEN. 

Plumas P.O., Man., Nov. 10, 1895. 

I have lived in Richmond Township, Muni- 
cipality of Westbourne, for over eighteen 
Shears. When I arrived in this province I 
i^ad only a few hundred dollars capital. 
Seventeen years ago I bought a quarter sec- 
"tion on which I have since lived ; have also 
X>Tirchased an adjoining quarter section. This 
^''^ar I had 145 acres under cultivation. My 
^xiildings consist of stabling for about 40 
^«ad of cattle, implement sheds, granary 
^oom for 4,000 bushels of grain and a com- 
fortable house. These buildings are insured 
^or $1,200. I have a band of 20 horses, good 



general purpose stock, 25 to 30 head of cat- 
tle and about a dozen pigs, besides poultry. 
This year I had 70 acres of wheat, 16 of 
barley and 30 of oats, which yielded 2,000 
bushels of wheat, 400 of barley and 1,250 of 
oats. I do not stable my cattle, but provide 
them with sheds and let them run out among 
the straw stacks. Horses winter on the prai- 
rie here until Christmas. In all my experi- 
ence here of eighteen years I have only had 
my crop touched with frost once, in 1884, 
and then it brought 50 to 55 cents per bushel. 
The climate and soil are all right. There is 
an abundance of water and rich pasturage 
in this neighbourhood and a choice market 
and comparatively near at hand. If a man 
comes to this country willing to work he 
can make a good living. 

JAMES ANDERSON. 

Kola, October 3rd, 1895. 

I came from Lambton County, Ontario, 
Canada, in the year 1889, and took up a 
homestead the 25th May, 1889, it being the 
north-west quarter of section 12-9-29, about 
17 miles from Elkhorn on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. My time is overdue now 
to have my title for the free homestead. I 
did not apply for it yet as I had no oppor- 
tunity, but I was in no great hurry for that. 
I have four horses ; about 100 acres have 
been cropped in 1895. The wheat yielded 
25 bushels per acre. I have not threshed 
all the oats yet, but what was threshed 
yielded 40 bushels per acre. I had about 
$500 worth of stock and farm implements 
when I came to the country. 

JAMES McGILL. 

J. F. Hogan, the well-known Irish-Aus- 
tralian member of the Imperial Parliament 
for Mid-Tipperary, says : " Manitoba Is a 
most progressive province. It receives emi- 
grants from all quarters of the world, and 
is therefore a most cosmopolitan community. 
It has an immense and very fertile terri- 
tory, which is now being filled up by good 
emigrants. I was very pleased with the 
various settlements I visited in Manitoba, 
and I venture to prophesy that it will short- 
ly be one of the most prosperous and popu- 
lous sections of the British Empire." 

Willow Bank Farm, Nov. 25. 

I came from Glasgow, Scotland, and have 
been farming in this district for nearly 15 
years. Have had always goods crops of 
wheat, but as I am engaged in mixed farm- 
ing, do not grow much of that cereal. Cattle 
and sheep do well and fatten on the prairie 
grass, but with a small grain ration are 
much improved and are eagerly picked up 
by shippers for the English market. My 
capital on reaching this country was less 
than $1,000 (£200), but $600 now would have 
as much purchasing power as the former 
sum in 1882. I own a half section of land, 
35 head of cattle, 8 horses, a full line of 



Implements and a good dwelling bouse. The 
climate ia rerr healthy. We have a family 
conslstlDg of ten children, but have never 
been under the necessity of requiring the 
services of a doctor. There is still a num- 
ber of free homesteads within easy distance 
of Blkhorn, and railway lands can lie bought 
near town at $3 per acre, on easy terms. 
I say to the industrious, come, there Is room 
for thousands of tillers of the soil In this 
great country. I will be pleased to give 
any Information required. 

ROBERT BICKBBTON. 



Hartney, Nov. 22. 
1 left County Grey. Ontario, for Manltotia 

In the spring of 1882, my only capital being 
one tenm of horses. Working the llrst sea- 
son oa the railway, 1 took up this home- 
stead and broke twenty acres In 1883. From 
this time on I have Increased the property 
year by year, and now own 480 acres, 320 
of which I cropped last year, and averaged 
37 bushels of wheat per acre, 60 of oats, 
and 45 of barley. I have 19 horses and 
$3,000 worth of building Improvements on 
my homestead. I am satisfied that there 
IB no other country that ofCers the same 
chances to hard-working men with small 
capital as Manitoba, and tnose liavlng capi- 
tal, of course, can do better. 

WILLIAM BARBEll. 



Lucas, Nov. 2, 1895. 
I came from Esses County, England, In 
1890 with a young family of 8 children. I 
bad no capital, and landed In Montreal with 
only $20. I had to subsist on that and on 
what 1 earned. I came to this part of Mani- 
toba and took up a homestead in June. 1891. 
commenced the improvements that same 
season. I then broke 2o acres. Now, this 
season I had 65 acres In crop. I have not 
threshed yet, but I expect to have at least 
one thousand bushels of wheat and at least 
seven hundred bushels of oats. 1 have about 
80 bushels of potatoes. I have 8 horses, 1 
colt and 13 head of cattle, I have a house 
10x20 ft., worth $140, also an addition 12x12 
ft. I am about building a stone house. I 
have 2 stables and granary and 25 acres 
fenced. 1 am satisfied with my prospects in 
Manitoba, and I am certain that my fellow- 
countrymen would do well In this country. 
SAMUEL RICHARi>SON. 
of 22-14-25. 



"Westfaome Farm," 
Gladstone P. O., Man., Not. 1, 1895. 

I came to this province in March, 1888, 
and began farming on Sec. 9, Tp. 15, range 
12, in the municipality of Westbonme, town- 
ship of Blake. I brought out material for a 
house In one car, and settlers' effects In 
another. I occupy a whole section of land 
and it Is all Inclosed by fence. I have about 
225 acres at present under cultivation. I 
had about 150 acres under crop this year. 
My threshing statement Is as follows : — 
Wheat, 3,353 bushels ; oats, 1,390 ; barley, 
440 ; flax. 14 ; total, about 5,200. By weight 
the wheat over-runs about 12 bushels to the 
hundred, oats weigh about 90 potmds to the 
bag. All the work In connection with rais- 
ing this amount of grain was done by two 
men, except the assistance of a boy of 15 
years for a little over a month, during cut- 
ting and stacking. There Is no part of the 
province that I know of that Is as well suit- 
ed for mixed farming as the county of West- 
bourne. There Is an abundance of natural 
hay, and grain of the best quality can be 
raised. I have never gone extensively Into 
stock. At present I have eight head of 
horses. 22 head of cattle and a few pigs. I 
have pasture inclosed for my stock and do 
not allow them to run at large. The supply 
of water on my place is equal to the beat 
1 ever found In Ontario. Good wells can be 
had by digging 10 feet The soil Is a black 
sandy loam, very productive and very easily 
worked. Four small horses can easily plough 
from four to five acres In a day with a 
gang plough. I believe In summer-fallowing 
and hope In future always to have at least 
75 or more acres and never to take off more 
than two consecutive crops. 

The chief town In this county Is Gladstone, 
on the M. & N, W. Railway. This town suf- 
fered from the effects of the boom, but Is 
now making substantial progress. B. Molr 
& Co. have recently erected a flrjt-elass 
roller mill, supplied with the latest and most 
Improved class of machinery. Westbonme 
in the east and Midway in the west are both 
rising towns. Midway this year has bad 
three elevators put up. 

W. J. EMERSON.. 

G. N. STEWART. 
If further direct testimony Is desired, apply 
to the High Commissioner, 17 Victoria St, 
S.W. London, or to the Commissioner of 
Immigration at Winnipeg, Manitoba, for a 
copy of the book. " A Few Facts," wblcb 
contains the answers of a number of west- 
ern settlers to a series of questions put to 
each of them. 
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NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES 



If. HE North-west Territories of Can- 
ada comprise the lai'ger portion 
of the DomioioQ outside tbe 
boundaries of tbe different pro- 
vinces. Tills vast portion of tlie 
North American continent was, 
until comparatively lately, an al- 
most unknown region, ruled over 
ly the Hudson's Bay Company, and popular- 
ly looked upon as an inhospitable country. 
good for nothing but the production of fur. 
and affording inducements only to the hardy 
explorer or searcher after. big game. 

With the acquirement by the Dominion of 
Canada o( the rights of the Hudson's Bay 
Company In 1870, and the formation of tlie 
province of Manitoba out of a small por- 
tion of the Territories, came more enlighten- 
ed knowledge of the natural advantages 
vhich the newly- acquired portion of thp Do- 
mlaion offered to those in search of homes, 
and of the existing favourable conditions for 
agricultural or pastoral pursuits, and the 
rapidly extending limits of settlement anil 
railway construction, together with intelli- 
gent exploration and systematic observation 



of climatic conditions, which have since 
taten place, now enables us to realize and 
confldently assert, that within these Terri- 
tories is situated the largest unoccupied 
areas of good land on tbe North American 
continent. In this extensive settlements 
have been made and large districts await 
only the transforming influence of the In- 
dustrious husbandman to be converted Into 
happy and prosperous homes. 

The North-west Territories extend 
Extent, from the International Boundary, 
or 49th parallel of latitude on tfie 
south, to the Arctic Ocean on the north, and 
from Hudson's Bay on tbe east to the Rocky 
Mountains on tbe west. This vast extent 
of territory, covering an area of some 1,403,- 
800 square miles, and embracing some 
twenty degrees of latitude and flfteen de- 
grees of longitude, naturally includes with- 
in Its limits many districts, of great extent 
in themselves, which show marked differen- 
ces from each other in climatic and topo- 
graphical features. In attempting to give 
any adequate description of the Territories 
as a whole, the natural divisions as marked 
by these differences should, of course, be 
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deaJt with Beparately. but for preaent pur- 
poBee It Is only neoeasary that those portions 
of the Territories which are within the llm- 
its of the present trend of settlement, and 
which offer favourable inducemeats to the 
incoming settler should be descrllsecl. These 
portions are embraced In the area bounded 
on the east by the province of Manitoba, on 
the west by the province of British Colum- 
bia, on the south by the International 
Boundary, and extending north up to about 
latitude 54° 30*. 




An Indian grave on the prairie. 

The area in question, thougli vast as com- 
pared with some of the present proviuci'S of 
the Dominion, or older European countries, 
comprises but a small part of the whole 
North-west Territories of Canarla, and 
should properly be designated as the West- 
«m Territories of Canada, to distinguish 
It from the great extent of country ex- 
tending far to the north and north-east, 
where the climate, soil, and other natural 
<-ondltlons preclude the possibility of settl'^- 
ment for .tgrlcultural or pastoral pursuits in 
the near future. 

The more fertile portion of 

Divisions, the Territories in question has 
been divided by nature into 
two distinct divisions exhibting marked dif- 
ferences in physical features and climatic 
conditions. The southern half Is contained 
within the great plains or prairie region of 
Western Anaerica, while the northern half 
exhibits the transition from open prairie or 
plains to the timbered regions of the north, 
being park-like In Its character, with al- 
ternate wooded and prairie portions. Both 
of these divisions, however, offer special ad- 
vantages to the homeseeker, but these ad- 
vantages do not in any way clash with each 
other when properly understood. In the 



prairie or plains region, which, witbin a. 
comparatively few years, formed the graz- 
ing ground of vast herds of buffalo, the 
*<ettler who desires to confine himself t» 
Itastoral. pui'sults will find many locations 
where the luxuriance of the growth of tht± 
native grasses and the unlimited pasturage, 
the small snowfall and the mild winters 
afford every opportunity for successful effort 
In that direction, while tlie northern district 
offers to the farmer proper, rich soil and 
better opportunities to embark in grain rais- 
ing and mixed farming. 

In the year 18S2 It was found advisable 
for administrative purposes to divide the 
portion of the Territories, above described, 
into four provisional districts, named re- 
spectively Asslnlbola, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Athabasca. In proceeding to a 
more detailed description of the country it 
will he found convenient for reference to 
deal with each of the three first districts 
separately, passing over for the present, 
any reference to the latter district, as It 
comprises a portion of the Territories wltbln 
the limits of that part described above as 
being l>eyond tlie trend of probable settle- 
ment in the near future. 

In describing the different districts It will 
be understood that as the boundaries be- 
tween them are arbitrary lines and not 
natural features such as rivers or moun- 
tains the description of the portion of one 
district adjoining the boundary between It 
and the nest, will naturally suit either one, 
and some repetition in descriptions is there- 
fore unavoidable. The detailed remarks 
given Iwlow will be best understood by re- 
ferring to the accompanying map. 

ASSINIBOIA. 

The District of Asslniboia has a lengtb of 
about 450 miles east and west, by about 205 
miles north and south, and contains an area 
of 89,535 square miles. It Is bounded on 
the east by the province of Manitoba, on the 
south by the International Boundary, on the 
west by the District of Alberta, and on tfie 
north by the District of Saskatchewan. (See 
map.) The greater part of the plains or 
prairie portion of the Territories referred 
to in the general description given above, is 
situated in this provisional district, but the 
eastern and western portions of the district 
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Bbow marked dlffevence botb in climate and 
topograph ioal features. The main 
KallwayB. line of tUe Cannijlan FacISc Rail- 
way extends from east to west 
almost tlirougb the centre of Asslnibola. and 
branch lines of tiiis road extend from Moose 
Jaw to the south-east corner of the district 
and from Iteglna to the north through the 
central portion. The Manitoba and North- 
Western Railway also extends into the 
north-eastern portion of the district from 
Manitoba, and present requirements in the 
way of transportation are thus well pro- 
vided for. 




A shady apot. 

The South Sasliatchewan River, 
BivetS- one of the Important streams of 
the western Territories enters As- 
slnibola almost mldwaj- on its western 
boundary, and after flowing nearly due east 
for about two hundred milDs, turns at almost 
a right angle to the north, leaving the dis- 
trict about the middle of its northern 
boundary. 

The Qn'Appelle River, which heads al- 
most at the point where the Saskatchewan 
River turns to the north, flows to the east 
and becomes a stream of considerable size 
before crossing the eastern boundary of the 
district into Manitoba. These two rivers 
are the principal waterways of the district. 
but there are many other smaller streams in 
particular localities which are referred to in 
the local descriptions given further on. 

EASTERN ASSINIBOIA. 

The eastern portion of Asainl- 

Oiaiii boia, for a distance of some 120 

Ommtiy. miles west from Its eastern 

boundary Is practically a con- 



tinuation to the westward of the graln-grow- 
In areas of Manitoba, and although the soil 
Is somewhat lighter than the deep black 
loam of the Red River valley, it Is very 
warm and productive. Within this portion 
of the district settlement has rapidly es- 
t ended, and many thriving towns have 
sprung up along the main line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, among which may be 
mentioned Moosomln, Grenfell, Wolseley, In- 
dian Head and Qu'Appelle, and on the line 
of the Manitoba and Novth-Western Rail- 
way, Saltcoats and Yorkton. This portion 
of the district shows the gradual change 
from the wooded areas of Manitoba to the 
great plain region of the Territories, and 
in many places contains a park-like country, 
with alternate bluffs of poplar and willow, 
and open areas of prairie. Tbe soil is a 
friable loam, easily worked and producing 
excellent crops of wheat, coarse grains and 
vegetables. The climate is cold In winter, 
with a considerable snowfall during the ma- 
jority of years, but the summers leave little 
to be desired In an agricultural coantry, and 
I'yclones or violent storms are so far un- 
known. In most portions of this part of tbe 
district, good water can be obtained at a 
reasonable depth, but in some localities 
water is rather scarce and hard to obtain. 
This portion of AssinJbola offers 

Mixed special inducements to the In- 
Fanning, tending settler who is desirous 
of embarking In grain raising 
and mixed farming, there being a good mar- 
ket for all kinds of grain, dairy produce, 
and beef or pork. The Territorial Experi- 
mental Farm Is located at Indian Head, 
and ample milling, elevator and creamery 
accommodation has been provided In most 
of the towns and villages. Good homestead 
land Is to be bad in many localities, and tbe 
railway companies offer choice land for sale 
at reasonable prices, and on long terms of 
payment. 

In addition to the Qu'Appelle River, the 
Assinibolne River, White Sand River, and 
many smaller streams Intersect the northern 
portion of the district and in the south the 
Sourls River, Pipestone Creek, I>>ng Creek, 
and some minor streams are met. The val- 
leys of ail these streams afford favourable 
locations for settlement, those In the north 
being better adapted for grain farming ttaan 
those In the south, where the more open 
country offers special advantages for graz- 
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ing aud dairy industry. About the centre stock-raising and dairy farming, and, with 
of the southern portion of this portion of the introduction of branch railways, spread- 
Assiniboia, a marlied topographical feature, ing gradually over the west, will soon be- 
linown as Moose Mountains, occurs. This come as well settled as are the districts 
hill, or range of hills, which rise to a con- now on the lines of railway. Considerable 
siderable elevation above the surrounding timber is found on parts of Wood Mountain, 
plains, is some thirty miles in length east and good water is available in many places 
and west and about fifteen miles north and in that vicinity. 

south. Parts of the hills are thiclily wooded rjj^^ second range of hills 

and many small local watercourses head ^^^^^ ^^^^ is situated in the south-west- 
therein, and run down to the surrounding ^^ ern corner of Assiniboia. 

plains. The country along the base of these g^^^^ r^^ljis ^.^nge is called the Cy- 

hills offers many favourable locations for p^.ess Hills, and covers an 

mixed farming, and there is a considerable gi-ea extending east and west about eighty 
settlement in the vicinity, with a thriving j^nes north and south about twenty miles, 
village at the east end of the hills called T^e hills rise in places to an elevation of 
Cannington Manor. 1 000 feet above the adjoining plains and are 

^^ much brolien by deep ravines and coulees. 

WESTERN ASSINIBOIA. qu their eastern end there is not much 

The western two-thirds of Assiniboia is ^^"^^^^'^ ^"^ as the western extremity is 
almost entirely composed of open plains, ^^^ched, the timbered areas extend until 
though broken here and there by ranges ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^''^^^s of merchantable timber 
of hills. Here are to be found the towns ^^'^ ^^*- ^^^^^ ^^"^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ the main 
of Regina (the capital of the Territories), ^'^tershed for this portion of the prairie 
and Moose Jaw, the Wood Mountains and ^'^^^^^' ^^^ «^^^^ ^^ t^^"' elevation collect 
the Cypress Hills, while near the eastern ^ Precipitation probably three times as great 
boundary is the valley of the Qu'Appelle ^« ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ P^^^^s ^elow. This precipita- 
River. The soil is rich, and mixed farming ^^^^ ^^^^ ^«^° *« ^^^^ plains in a large num- 
is carried on with gratifying results. The ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ streams, chief among which are 
sections of country near Regina and Moose ^^^^^^ Current Creek, Whitemud River, Bat- 
Jaw are suited for grain, stock and dairy- ^^^ ^^^^1^' ^^^^' ^^'^^k, Maple Creek, McKay 
ing, while from Swift Current west there ^^'^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^^k. In many cases these 
is found a thick growth of what is known streams disappear entirely after reaching 
as " buffalo grass " affording excellent pas- ^^^ Prairies, but on the upper portion of 
turage and rendering stock-raising a profit- *^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^'^ "" S<^^^ ^^^^r supply 
able occupation. The climate is temperate ^"^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ y^^^*' 

and cattle may pasture throughout the win- The winters are much milder 

ter season. The soil, as above stated, is of The than in the eastern part of As- 

an exceptionally fertile character and with Ranching siniboia, the snowfall is very 
ordinarily favourable conditions should re- Districts, light, and cattle, horses, and 
turn to the agriculturist a satisfactory re- sheep graze outside during the 

ward for his labour. Coal, found in so many whole year. 

places in the North-west, abounds in West- The rainfall on the plains adjoining the 
ern Assiniboia, providing fuel gathered with hills is not as a rule abundant, but the large 
comparatively little labour. The prairies number of small streams heading In the hills 
of Western Assiniboia are relieved by two and running down to the plains afford a 
marked ranges or hills, which rise to a good supply of water for irrigation, and 
considerable height above the general eleva- by constructing cheap ditches this water 
tion of the plains. The first of these is is brought to the growing crops and 
called Wood Mountain, situated near the exceedingly satisfactory results obtain- 
international boundary, about the centre of ed. Many small irrigation systems of this 
the district. Settlement in this vicinity character are now in operation and have 
centres at present near the east end sur- been very successful particularly along the 
rounding Willow Bunch Post Office. This northern slope of these hills, and during the 
locality affords abundant opportunities for large majority of years owing to the absence 



of summer frosts, corn, tomatoes, melons, 
and pumpkins do well, 

■Wheat, howerer. Is not mucli grown In 
this section. There la already a very con- 
siderable settlement In the Cypress Hills 
district, the larger pavt of which is on tlie 
north slope of the hills along the line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the chief 
business centre for the settlement being the 
small but thrKlDg town of Maple Creek, 
situated about the centre of the northern 
slope on the railway in question. 

The town of Jledicinc 
The Chief Town. Hat, which is a divisional 
point on the railwiiy, Is 
Situated a sliort distani'e north-west of ilie 
hills, on the South Saskatchewan Ilivcr. ncai- 
tbe western boundary of Assiniboiii. Dur- 
ing the year 189a there were some :{0.Ollil 
bead of cattle grazing In the Cypress Illlls 
district, and upwards of (iO,i)00 sheep. These 
cattle and sheep are largely made up of 
hands owned by individual settlers, many 
of 'Whom began a few years ago in a very 
small way. 

This portion of Assiniboia offers splendid 
oi>portunities for intending settlers who de- 
sire to go in for pastoral pursuits and dairy 
farming, and numerous choice locations can 
be had, where, by constructing a small irriga- 
tion ditch the settler is certain of good crops 
of cereals, vegetables and fodder every year, 
and the natural grazing advantages enable 
htm to own a large number of cattle, sheep 
or horses which do not need any feed e.x- 
cept for short Intervals during exceptionally 
stormy weather in the winter months. The 
remaining portion of the plains region .ilong 
the northern and north-western boundaries 
of Assiniboia afCord excellent summer graz- 
ing grounds for cattle or sheep. Stmie 
favoticflble winter locations are to be found 
along the valley of the South Saakatchewaii 
River, where a home ranch may be com- 
bined with summer pasturage on the ad- 
joining prairie areas. 

ALBERTA. 

The district of Alberta has a total ieufith 
from north to south of some 4:« miles and 
an average width from east to west of 
about 250 miles, and contains an area of 
108,100 square miles. The district la bound- 
ed on the east by the districts of Assiniboia 



and Saskatchewan, on the south by the 
International Boundary, on the west by the 
province of British Columbia, and on the 
north by the district of Athabasca. (See 

Allierta comprises within its limits two 
divisions showing marked distinctions in 
topographical and climatic conditions. The 
southern half is an open rolling country, de- 
void of timber, except along the streams 
and in the foothills of the Ilocky Mountains, 
"'hilc the northern half is more or less 
limbered throughout, the Iwlts of timber 
iR'iug bi'okeu here and there by prairie open- 
ings, some of which are of considerable 



The advantages which the northern and 
sonthern iJortions of the district offer to the 
intendius settler are so diverse in character, 
that It is customary to speak of them sepa- 
rately as '■ Northern Alberta " and " South- 
ern Alberta," and It will probably conduce 
to a better understanding of the information 
given below to speak of the district under 
these divisions. 




SOUTHERN ALBERTA 



Banching 

and 
Dairyine- 



is essentially a. ranching and 
dairying cofintry and offers 
unequalled opportunities for 
effort in that direction. The 
district is composed of high, 
open plains, broken by the valleys of numer- 
ous large stiviims, which head in the Rocky 
Mountains ami flow to the east, and the 
country becomes more or less rolling and 
hilly as the heads of these streams are ap- 
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proached. The valleys and bench lands pro- Edmonton Railway, and in addition a branch 
duce a most luxurious and nutritious growth of the former line runs through the south- 
of native grasses, chief among which is the western portion from Lethbridge to Medi- 
far-famed " bunch grass," and cattle, horses cine Hat in Assiniboia, and from Lethbridge 
and sheep, graze outside during the whole the Great Falls and Canada Railway ex- 
year. The soil of the district is, as a whole, tends to the south as far as the Great North- 
a good rich alluvial loam. In places gravel ern Railway in Montana. Several important 
and sandy ridges are met, but in the valleys centres of trade are situated in Southern 
the accumulated silt deposit of ages has pro- Alberta, chief among which is the city of 
duced a soil of the richest kind and of great Calgary, at the junction of the 
depth. The Chief Canadian Pacific and Calgary 

The climate in Southern Al- Cities. and Edmonton Railways, and 
Attractive, berta is one of its most attrac- further to the south the thriv- 
Climate. tive features, the winters being ing towns of Lethbridge and Macleod. At 
mild with very little snow, and these points ample banking and business 
the summers hot and dry. The rainfall in facilities are to be found, and several manu- 
the district is small, averaging about 12 facturing industries have been commenced. 
Inches in the year, and while this amount of The district now contains a large settlement 
precipitation is not sufficient to ensure good of ranchers and dairy farmers, but many 
crops in the majority of years, the aridity favourable locations are to be had by in- 
of the district constitutes its chief factor of coming immigrants who may desire to em- 
value as a grazing country, the absence of bark in either of these undertakings, 
rainfall during the late summer months 
causing the native grasses to become cured 

on the ground, retaining their nutritive quali- NORTHERN ALBERTA 
ties in such a manner that stock pastured 

thereon remain fat all winter. Gold and ^^ essentially an agricultural district, and 
stormy weather is of course experienced at ^^'^^ ^^^^ portions of the district offer 
times during the winter months, but the favourable openings for stock farming, the 
prevailing warm winds which blow from the Principal advantages of the district will en- 
west, locally known as Chinook winds, rap- ^"^^ settlement by immigrants who desire 
idly dissipate any snow which falls and *^ ^°^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ farming, combined with 
for days at a time cause a rise in the ther- ^^^^^ numbers of cattle, sheep and hogs, or 
mometer to almost summer temperature. "^^^^^ farming as it is commonly termed. 

T C5 ^v. A IV. 4- • . ..• During the past few years the larger portion 

In Southern Alberta, irrigation » . . , . . ^ /, rr^ .^ ^ ,. 

«-., , ^^x. r. of immigration into the Territories has gone 

Supply is largely resorted to in producing • . x- *v. a it. x ^ ^^ ^^, 

w"FF*jr . , p , , , , into ^orthe^n Alberta, and the settlement 

of grain and fodder crops, and by . ^ . ,. . . ^ . ,• , ^^ 

Water, this means returns of a most sat- '" '^'^"^•'^ ^^TT '" f}T^^ becoinlng In- 
isfactory character are obtained, ^^'rade"" *'^°*"' 

The large number of the streams flowing 

down from the mountains afford a bountiful As has already been stated the district Is 
supply of water for this purpose, and at the more or less wooded, but in many parts 
present time some three hundred miles of extensive prairie openings are found and in 
ditches and canals have been constructed to almost all localities a sufficient area of open 
carry water for irrigation. These streams land can be obtained to enable the settler 
also afford an unfailing supply of pure and to commence farming operations without 
cold water for stock watering and dairy having to clear any land. The soil through- 
operations, and combined with the absence out the whole district is a heavy rich loam 
of flies during the hot summer months pro- ^nd the summer season is well adapted 
duce the best results in the production of to the successful growth of all kinds of 
butter and cheese. grain and vegetable and root crops. The 

Southern Alberta is tra- winters are cold and there is usually suffi- 

Bailway versed from east to west cient snow to make good sleighing. Stock 

Communication, by the main line of the has of course to be fed during most of the 

Canadian Pacific Railway, winter months, but there is a bountiful sup- 
and from north to south by the Calgary and ply of native hay In almost all localities. 
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The Calgary and Edmonton 

Railway Railway runs north and south 

Facilities, about midway in the district 

up to the Saskatchewan River, 

and most of the new settlement has taken 

place in the immediate vicinity of this road. 

Large settlements have, however, been 

formed on the north side of the river in the 

vicinity of the Sturgeon River, and to the 

east near Beaver Lake and the Battle River. 

The town of Edmonton, which 
The Chief is situated on the Saskatchewan 
Town. River at the point where it is 
reached by the railway line, is 
in the centre of a thickly-settled locality, 
and in common with other centres which 
have rapidly sprung up throughout the dis- 
trict, affords facilities for all purposes of 
trnde. 

In addition to being the centre of the 
large agricultural settlement along the Sas- 
katchewan River, and to the north of that 
stream, Edmonton is one of the largest 
markets for raw furs in North America. 
Fort Edmonton was the northern centre of 
the Hudson's Bay Company's fur trade a 
century ago, and has continued to be the 
source of supplies for trappers and traders, 
who in exchange bring the large catch of 
fur from the country between the Saskatche- 
wan River and the Arctic Ocean to the 
town for sale. 

The Edmonton district is 
Farming also the centre of placer 
and mining for gold on the Sas- 

Gold Washing, katchewan River, an aver- 
age of about $50,000 worth 
of gold having been washed each year from 
the bars and banks of the river for some 
jears past. Placer mining in the district 
was commenced about the year 1863, and in 
the early days $10 to $15 per day was the 
average pay made by the miners ; during 
recent years, however, the average has been 
about $1.50 per day. In 1896 over 200 men, 
many of whom were settlers in the district, 
were occupied in placer mining on the river, 
over a distance of about 100 miles on each 
side of the town of Edmonton. New interest 
has been lately aroused in the possibilit:es 
of this industry^-ft-^ni the fact that some 
Americans who 'ihjide* tests in 189G found 
that only about ten*per cent of the gold was 
saved by the hand " grizzlies " used by the 
miners. 



These prospectors took away 
Rich Land, specimens of what is called 

** black sand," which they 
smelted bj' a special process and discovered 
that each grain of black sand was largely 
composed of platinum and gold, and when 
properly treated yielded very paying returns. 
This sand had formerly been washed back 
into the river by the miners who used pick, 
shovel, and grizzlie, but these recent dis- 
coveries, together with the confidence shown 
by those who have brought in extensive ma- 
chinery to treat it, has attracted consider- 
able attention to the Edmonton district, and 
the Saskatchewan placer mines, and the 
home market created by this mining de- 
velopment will probably accelerate the agri- 
cultural development in the district very 
materially. 

St. Albert, nine miles west 

Other of Edmonton is probably the 

Settlements, oldest settlement in Alberta. 

The village of Fort Saskat- 
chewan, twenty miles north-east of Edmon- 
ton is also the centre of large settlements. 
Along the line of the Calgary and Edmonton 
Railway, the other towns or villages are- 
South Edmonton, Leduc, Wetaskiwin, La- 
combe, Red Deer, Innisfail and Olds, all 
centres of prosperous settlements, while in 
the eastern portion of the district at Buflfaio 
Lake, about 40 miles east of Lacombe and 
at Devil's Pine Lake, 18 miles from Innis- 
fail, a number of stockowners have settled 
and own large herds of cattle and horses. 

Homestead lands may still be 

To obtain obtained near any of the towns 

Land. mentioned, within easy distance 

of the railway, and the railway 

company hold desirable lands for sale at 

reasonable prices on easy terms of payment. 

Northern Alberta is well watered 
Rivers, by the Saskatchewan River, the Red 
Deer River, and the Battle River 
with their many branches. The Athabasca 
River also enters the district on the north, 
and its branches, the Macleod and Pembina 
in the north-west portion of the district are 
the scenes of active placer mining operations 
during the summer months. Besides these 
rivers there are numerous lakes in almost 
every part of the district. Lac la Biche in 
the extreme north-east has a large settle- 
ment of half-breeds, Lac Ste. Anne in the 
north-west is another large lake where a 
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number of settlers are located. Beaver Lake, sical conditions the southern portion of the 

Saddle Lake, Egg Lake, Buffalo Lake, and district of Saskatchewan very closely re- 

Devirs Pine Lake, are other principal lakes sembles Northern Alberta, but in some parts 

near all of which settlements have been the soil is lighter and in the neighbourhood 

founded. of Battleford, and in the south-western cor- 
ner of the district the rainfall is at times 

The rainfall in Northern Alberta durin^- insufficient to mature the crops. Owing to 

the summer months is sufficient to ensure .^^ ^-emoteness from present railway com- 

good crops, and in the Edtoionton district ^.^^ieation, and consequent difficulty in get- 

heavy yields of all kinds of grain and root ^.^^ ^^^.^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ extension of the 

crops of first-class quality are raised each ^^.^-^^^ settlement in the district will prob- 

^^^^* ably be slow in the near future, but with 

the construction of a railway line through 

________ . _^ the Saskatchewan Valley, and the extension 

SASKATCHE VV AN. ^^ ^^m present line of the Manitoba and 

North-western Railway to Prince Albert, 

The district of Saskatchewan embraces Saskatchewan is sure to attract its propor- 

that portion of the North-west Territories ^^^^ ^^ incoming immigrants, as the district 

lying to the north of the province of Mani- ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^.^1 advantages to the home- 

toba and district of Assiniboia, and to the g^^j^gj. 
east of Alberta, and extending to the north 
up to the north boundary of Township 70 

of the Dominion Lands system of surveys. IRRIGATION. 
The district embraces an area of about 107,- 

000 square miles, a considerable portion of For some years the attention of the Gov- 

which is, however, contained in the wooded ernment has been directed to the necessity 

portion of the Territories and unsuited to for irrigation in the section of the North- 

the immediate requirements of settlement. Avest situated adjacent to the Rocky Mount- 

The southern half of the district is traversed ains from Galgary southward to the Inter- 

from east to west by the Saskatchewan national Boundary and it is now recognized 

River, and the valley of this important that the future of that region is dependent 

stream, with the country immediately ad- to no small extent upon the enactment of 

jacent thereto has long been famed as a de- comprehensive laws upon the subject of the 

sirable field for immigration. The country apportionment and subsequent use of the 

has, however, until quite recently been with- water supply available for that purpose. An 

out railway communication, and settlement Act (ch. 30, 57-58 Vic.) was passed in 1894 

has been very much retarded by this fact, embodying all the principles which it was 

However, in about the cen- thought wise to adopt, founded on the best 

The Chief tre portion of the district a information on the subject, and in 1895 an 

Settlement, thriving settlement has amending Act (ch. 33, 58-59 Vic.) was passed 

sprung up in the vicinity of making a few verbal alteration^. The aboli- 

Prince Albert, which is reached by a branch tion of riparian rights and vesting the con- 

from the main line of the Canadian Pacific trol of the water in the one strong central 

Railway, running north from Regina in As- authority of the Government was the most 

siniboia, the capital of the western territory, important feature of the Act. 

and considerable settlement has also taken , -^ • 4.1 4.: s^. m v. n 

^^ ^ ^, ^ , ^ , . „, In considering the question it will be well 

place along the South Saskatchewan River, ., . i^4.i,x4.ii.x* 

^ . , . . ^^ . ^ ^ , to bear in mind that the best American 

which joins the mam stream near Prince ., ... ^ ^.i, * ^.i, -^ ^ 

. ,^ ^ , ^ ^, ^ ^ ^, . ^ . ^^ authorities are agreed that the and and 

Albert, and to the east of this stream in the , . , ,. * ^.v, tt .4. ^ ax ^ 

^ ', ,, ^ . ^ semi-arid portions of the United States, 

Carrot River district. , , , , ^ ^ 4. 1 ^ « 1 

which can be rendered useful for agricul- 

Further to the west some flourishing set- tural or pastoral purposes only by the arti- 

tlements are to be found near the town of ficial application of water, include an area 

Battleford, and north of that point ranch- of five hundred millions of acres. In the 

ing is carried on to a considerable extent States immediately adjoining Canada, irri- 

in the vicinity of Jackfish Lake. In its phy- gation is being developed with great vigour, 
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glance at tlt« tollovlug table ' 



Klaho I.SIW,O0a 

Montana 1,850.000 

Nebraeka (woM Ot 97°) 200.000 

North Dakota 15,000 

South Dakota i 100,000 

Oregon (east of CaMidas).. . .| 125,000 

WyinnlDg ; 3.038.MO 

Ootorado 4,200,000 




1,75;,10» 



These ligureB are complied from the report 
ot the " Office of Ii-rigtitiou Inijuiry," Wash- 
ington, published lu 1892, since which Unie A 
large increase has tieen made. 

So far as the Canadian North-west la con- 
cerned, out oC about two hundred millions 
of acres o£ land, between the Red River of 
the North and the Bociir Mountains, avai> 
able for agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
not more than about one-fourth, or flfiy 
millions Id all, require the artificial applica> 

The neceaaary works are being pushL-d fot- 
ward with great energy, and at tJjis data 
pjovemher, 1896) uue million five hundred 
thousand acres In the country lying Ijetween 
the Missouri Coteau and the Hoeky Moun- 
tains on the east aud west reapectively and 
between latitude 02° on the north and tlis 
International Bo\inclary on the south, havs 
been topograph! eally surveyed for irrigation 
TpUrposea. 

m GENERAL REMARKS. 

The foregoing brief remariia regarding tlis 
Provisional Districts Into which that portion 
of the North-west Territories at present at- 
tracting the attention of Immigrants 13 
divided, have been confined to general des- 
criptions of the chief characteristic a of thi 
districts In question. The following Is more 
detailed Information regarding points whleti 
are common to the Territories as a whole 
or applicable to particular localities, and 
which are of special interest to our intend- 
ing settler. 

In all the settled portions 

Schools, ol the Territories most liberal 

provision Is made for schools, 

' utd new scboolB can be formed In any newlr 



settled district where there are twelra chil- 
dren of school age. About seventy per cent 
of the cost of keeping the schools open )■ 
paid by the Government, and In consequence 
the school taxes paid by the settler are tott 
small. Provision Is also made by the Ikw 
for high schools and teachers' institutes, and 
the incoming Immigrant will find that the 
school system in the Territories has been 
formulated on a very liberal and enlightened 
basis. 

All the religious denomino- 
Cliurclies. tlons are represented in the 
Territories, and many fine 
churches are found in the larger centre*. 
Thi-oughout the country districts the school- 
houses are largely used for Sunday servlcei 
by the different missionaries who visit the 
settlements from time to time, and In almost 
all parts of the country the settler can attend 
the service of his particular creed by driving 
short distances. 

In all the larger towmi 
Stores, Banls. and vlUagea throughout 
Mil l a, &c. the Territories and at many 
scattered points In the 
thicl;ly-settled districts, stores are found 
which supply all possible wants of the set- 
tler In the way of farm implements, or Biq^ 
piles of any kind, and the prices charged 
are, as a rule, very reasonable, and Qie 
goods supplied of good quality. Branches ot 
the chartered banks have been opened at all 
the larger towns, and private banking in- 
stitutions do business at many of the smaller 
points. Money order branches are connected 
with the principal post offices throtvbont 
the Territories, and the Dominion Express 
Company, which has agencies at nearly all 
railway stations, carries on a very simple 
and cheap system of money order exchange . 

Grist mills and elevators are in operation 
at points where grain raising Is the principal 
business of the settlers, and creameries hRTe 
been opened at a large number of places 
where dairying is carried on. These cream- 
eries are operated under Government snper- 
vision and with Government aid, and tbe 
settler owning a few cows Is thus enabled 
to get a good cash price for any milk be 
may have over and above his own wants. 

Cold storage warehouses, breweries, meat 
packing establishments and other manufac- 
turing establishments are in operation at 
different points, and these are being rapidly 
added to as tbe coimtry develops. 
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Id the wooded portions la anthracite of flrat-claas quality. Coal 

Lnmber & Baild- of tlie Territories the aet- is also nrned Id soutb-eastern Aaslnlboia, 

ingmaterialB. tier has uo difficulty in aod altliougli of the lignite family, makes 

obtaining timber for the fairly cooil fuel. Settlers living In the Im- 

coustructlon of Lis house, and outbuildings, mediate vicinity of these mines get their 

t.ut In the plains region manufactured lum- fuel supply eheaply, but at present the price 

ber has, of course, to be largely used. Many is rather higher in localitiea remote from 

saw-mills are operated In Alberta along tlie the point of production, 
eastern slope of the I'ocby Mountains and 

In the north along the '^asiiatchewan River One of the most Important 

and afcencies for the sale of lumber have Uaxkets features requiring consideration 
been located at all centres of settlement m a nei\ country is the question 

in the Territories Manufactured lumber of a marl^et for the products which the set 

and shingles of first claaa quality are also tier has foi '"ale In the eastern portion 

ahtpjed In from the timbered areas in Bri of the Terntoiies there has al'(va\s been a 

tish Columbia and the Immifciant i nants good market foi the wheat which Is there 

In this way can be readily supplied at rea the stiple product but fuitber west par 

sonable prices Liberal provision la made tlculailj in Northern Alberta and to the 

in the Government regulations to enalle eait in the Prince Albert district of Sas 

settlers to get timber for building fencing kitchewan the markets have not been so 

or fuel on Government lands where there Is good This condition has however during 

anv timber available the p^st year been mateiially changed 

In the wooded portions of the Tcr O'ning to the rapid development of the mln 

FueL ritorles the settler has no difflculty '"8 districts in British Columbia and to the 

In obtaining a good supplj of wood ^^^t of Manitoba and during the year 18% 

tor fuel but in tie plains or prairie sections * fe-'O'* morkct was tound for everything 

the item of fuel i" a aomewhat serious one produced This change has also affected the 

Fortunately how tier natuie acems to have ranching industri for although there has 

foreseen this want, and hi? provided a been a good demand for some years pist for 

bountiful supply of coal vast deposits of ^^^ '^^*'^ qualit* of beef for shipment to the 

which are found at a numler f points in Enfeliah market the increased demand for 

Alberta Extensive collenea jire now oper tl>e home market has in reased prices con 

ated at Canmore Lethbridge Edmonton ind '^'derablv The question of a readt cash 

Anthracite In Albert and it mtnv other maiket for everything which can be pro 

pointa small mines aie worked tor the im duced maj now be laid to be satisfactorily 

mediate wants ot the aurrounding settlers 'settled and the iucomins settler may feel 

The coal mined at the first three of the issuied of being able to dispose of any pro 

above mentioned points la bituminous w hlle <l'ite lie mav have to sell at remunerative 

that at the lattei as n licated bj the name 1 ' i es 
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THE YUKON GOLD FIELDS. 
The greateel golil ilisi-i)vei-j- nf itv.-iu .veiirs 
has been made In tlie Norili-vvt'st Torriiorios , 
of Canada. No sooner has ihegrom \vs>:iltli 
of the gold and silver ijuiiriz moiiuiaiiis of 
British Colnnibiii liecouie known lo the world . 
than tidings were received ot fiilnilously 
rich gold diggings on ilie YnUon nud lis . 
tributary streanitt. iwirtlcnlarly on tlio Thron- 
duick, or, as it is nioiv s-'PiieriUly t-Hllo.l, ilie 
Klondike, as well us im the Koiiiiuzn. ilif ^ 
El Dorado, nDd other cnn'ks. This districi 
adjoins the United Slates territory of AI- 
nska. and npproiu'hes on ilie uorili very 
nearly to the limit of tho Aretie circlt'. it 
Is a country of seven' winter and viu'y 
Short summer, and so far ns oan be Jiidtred. 
principally valuable for its minerals. Hut 
0( its ricbneas in that respect liiiTe Is no 
doubt, and it is imiiiissilile ;it preseiil to , 
llniit the locaiity frocn iviileh sold will I.e 
t»ten. 
The principal drnwl>;iik, liillierlo. li;is iieeii j 
f'le difficulty of gottlnv; tmo ilie eouniiy. I 
It „ 
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®*^amer to St. Miciinol-s in llehriii^' SI 
'^»*d from there by a iigiit drniiKhl 
^**inmer, In all about ".mut miles, al 
•^^st. or else to cross the monntain .1 
•^**_rrying provisions od 1lie in-iispeelor's 
'*-*id build boats on the oth.-r sidi- li 
^nwn to the Yukon. This also involve 
t»^nse. hardship and danger. T'luler 
circumstances, the nilnint; camps have; 
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year will result In making the Yukon as field being 15 busliels of wheat to the acre, 

accessible as many of the mining districts """l '° 1S02 I had an average of 40 bushels. 

of British Columbia, a 

deemed luaccessible, but n 

petlng railways. DAVID W. BURKE. 

Aessippl, Man., July, 1895. 

There is uo need for a farmer to bring ont 
anything with him other than a fair stock 
clothes and good warm underwear. Every- 
thing can be got here at a moderate price 
mid made to meet the requirements of the 
I'uuntry. There is no trouble in selecting 
and purchasing all the stock he may re- 
L|uii-e to start with, of the very best des- 
cription and at such a moderate price tbat 
will astonish him, after purchasing such 
stock in the old country. A little cash goes 
;i long way here. 

There Is uo country In the world where 
a farmer can live so well and so cheaply 
as he can here, and at the same time thoio- 
Further information, if required, can be ughly enjoy the advantages he has In the 
obtained by writing to the High Commis- way of sport, the produce of his gun help- 
sioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, I.on- '"S «u^ 'I's larder wonderfully if he Is fond 
J - .1. t » „ „F of ahootluK- I have had the best of shoot- 

don, or for rates of passage, &c.. to any of ,,^g ,^ England, Imt have never so much en- 
the agents of the Canadian SS. Companies joyed it as I have done here, merely shoot- 
at I^ondon, Liverpool, Glasgow, or to the lug tile quantity tliat was required for the 
officers of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 67 house or presents for friends. 
King William Street, London, and at Man- , Another great advantage is the freedom 
, , , , from rents, rates and tases, such bugbears 

chestei' and Liverpool. to the English farmer. One cannot appre- 

Persons on the American continent desir- elate the feeling of such relief until It has 
ins information can write to the Secretary, l!^" roalized. The rates are very low in 
„" . ^ , , „.. the agricultural districts, especially so In 

Department of the Interior. Ottawa, or ^jie Xorth-weat Territories, where munlcl- 
Coniiiiissioner of Immigration, Winnipeg, pjilities are not so general— the school rate 
Manitoba, or M. B. Mclnnis, 1 Merrill Block, being the only one, and that too trifling to 
Detroit Michigan mention ; statute labour taking the place of 

Dettoit, juicnigan. ^^^^^^^, payments, such labour being gener- 

ally allotted, and done on the roads most 
used by the settler himself. 

There is now in this country an opening 
Cor any number of men with some expert- 
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Tl,e tollowlog .re . t.^ o«. ot many ..ml- "c. IVT.pSl (.„«« cl»rto ."SS 
lar letters from settlers giving the result ,vUh) where both can be applied with ad- 
of their work :— vantage, when the same men would find 
Uegina Nov 4 such an amount as 1 have mentioned prac- 
^, , J ' *T a ' tically useless In England. The taking up 
Eleven rears ago I came from London. ^^ j^^ ^^^^g ^f ^^^^ uj,^^^ tU^ homestead- 
England, and had no money when 1 came. ^ conjitions. Is subject only to the pay- 
I now have valuable improvetnenta on my „,gm of an entry fee of £2. There Is no 
land and own fifty head of cattle. I would ^„m,t (hat the class of settlers most needed 
not live in England again if my fare was ^ ^he Xoith-west is the same as In any 
paid to return, and would strongly recom- ^^j^gj. .^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ worklngman 
mend any one who is willing to work to .^,.,t^ moderate means, who wlU more likely 
come to this country. w.To/^M '•& ^ permanent and successful settler tban 
XHU-MAK WAIWJM. j,jg ,jjgy ^jjjj larger capital going Into grain 
: cattle on an extensive scale, or as an 



Elmore, Assa., Dec. 17, 



experimentalist. 



m starting farming here I had no money The country Is one of the healthiest tbat 

worth speaking of, but now on my home- can possibly be, far healthier than England 

stead there Is a large frame house, and 1 in any part of it. Far be It from me that I 

own thirty bead of stock and a full set of should utter oue word to draw any man 

farming Implements, and I am clear of debt, from his home to come out here to meet 

From 1884 to 1893 1 bad good crops each with disappointment, but I know that the 

year off my summer fallow land, my lowest country Is all that one can desire, and that 
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there is every prospect for any industrious 
man to maintain himself and provide a home 
for his sons and daughters. 

SEPTIMUS FIELD. 

New Stockholm, Oct. 10, 1896. 

I arrived iu Canada iu June, 1884, having 
been before in the United States in different 
places since 1880. I settled iu Winnipeg 
first, the same year I came to Canada, wliere 
I earned some money and tlien had a busi- 
ness of my own until the spring -of 1891, 
Tvlien I started as farmer upon my home- 
stead upon which I now live here. My ex- 
perience is that I thini^ the farm is the 
surest future. Both I aud my family like 
it and intend to stay here. I have about 
40 acres broken and I have built a fairly 
large house upon my farm 20 x 24, with 
stable, I have three large horses, a number 
of cattle, and I hope in the future that this 
place will grow with more settlers. There 
is plenty of room for many families withiu 
our districts and good land. The climate is 
really healthy— the summer heat is not press- 
ing and the winters just suit us. The soil 
is very fertile, and this year we had a gi-and 
liarvest. We number 65 settlers, of whicn 
the great majority are doing remarkably 
'well. I would recommend them who can 
'work and have a little capital to come here. 
My address in my mother country was 
Frenninge, per WoUsjo, Malmo, Sweden. 

Yours, &c., 

(Signed) O. C. PEARSON. 

Prince Albert, Sept. 1st. 

I am a native of England, having been 
born and raised in the city of London, where 
I -was apprenticed to the mathematical in- 
strument making trade. I came to Canada 
in 1876, settling first at London, Ontario, 
engaging in the business of steampipe fit- 
ting and brass finishing. There I succeeded 
very well, disposing of my business in 1877, 
after which I decided to make my home in 
the west. During the summer of 1879, I 
prospected thoroughly various parts of the 
country, and chose the Prince Albert district 
as a result of what I had seen. I located a 
homestead and pre-emption at Red Deer Hill, 
and at once began farming operations. My 
family arrived in the spring of 1880, and we 
have since resided on the farm. We were 
among the first settlers in this part of the 
district. At that time there were no estab- 
hshed parishes, or other organizations, but 
as settlement began to progress we soon 
overcame that diflficulty and now have 
scbools and churches in our immediate neigh- 
t^onrhood. There were only a few acres of 
^^nd under cultivation, all of which has been 
forked continuously since 1880. I have 
'iO'ver had a failure of crops from any cause, 
'^or have I known or heard of a failure of 
^^ops during my time in the Prince Albert 
district. Bad farming does not constitute 
^^"op failures. My wheat crop has averaged 



every year twenty bushels per acre and over. 
Crops of oats and barley, have been abundant^ 
and I would say the average yield of these 
grains would be about thirty-five bushels 
per acre. I have given gardening consfder- 
able attention and have invariably been suc- 
cessful and find that all vegetables do re- 
markably well and are an enormous size^ 
I have engaged largely in stock-raising, hav- 
ing at present about seventy head of cattle. 
We have paid special attention to dairying, 
making for some years past eighty pounds 
of butter per week for which as well as for 
tlie other products of our farm we have 
always found a good market. 

Having gained a livelihood and brought up 
a large family and succeeded in surrounding 
jnyself with all the necessaries of life and 
many of the comforts of civilization, with 
good stock, all necessary implements, &c., 
and possessing six hundred and forty acres 
of the richest known land, my experience 
has led mo to offer this testimony to the 
special adaptability of the Prince Albert dis- 
trict and surrounding country as an unsur- 
passed region for purposes of stock-raising 
and mixed farming, and also as a field pre- 
senting all requisites to success to the new 
settler. 

ROBERT GILES. 

Delegates from the State of 
American Vermont visited Western Can- 
Delegates* ada with the view of reporting 
Reports, upon the country for their 
friends in the Eastern States. 
The following are extracts from the several 
reports :— 

" We inspected the Carrot River and 
Stony Creek districts and we honestly be- 
lieve that we are not exaggerating when we 
say that this is one of the finest if not the 
finest country on the continent of America, 
as all the requisites for successful farming 
are found here in great abundance, and of a 
very fine class ; the water is first-class and 
there is just enough timber for building pur- 
poses and fuel, without it being in the way 
of farming operations."— A. H. Price, North 
Fryeburg, Maine ; F. A. Russell, Andover, 
Maine. 

** I will only say that I saw the best 

wheat, oats, barley potatoes, cattle, and 

land that I have ever seen. I think it is the 

place for a poor man."— S. G. Pollard, Essex, 

Vt. 

*' The best wheat, oats, potatoes, barley I 
have seen at Prince Albert and Stony 
Creek."— Ezra Rinney, Jericho, Vt. 

" It is the best place for a poor man to 
make a home for his children."— W. A. Pol- 
lard, Westford, Vt. 

" I can most heartily recommend it to any 
one who wants a cheap home with a good 
living and money laid up for the futures- 
Arthur Ellis. 
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" The soil is wonderfully rich, producing a Morningside, Alta., Nov. 9th, 189G. 
variety of luxuriant grasses that make the Having been asked to give the public my 
finest hay in the world. There is no plac3 opinion about this country of Alberta, I give 
in America where a man can create a com- it with the greatest of pleasure, as I have 
fortable home in so short a time, and my travelled a good deal. I came from Mam- 
advice to every young and middle-aged man toba about one and a half years ago, having 
is not to allow this laud to be taken or given \\y^.^x down there for a number of years. I 
to railways without making a selection first, have taken up a homestead ten miles from 
as no doubt these fine farming lands, that j.acombe. I have a good garden in this year 
are given by the Canadian Governm^nit to and believe that roots of all kinds will do 
those Avho wish to become settlers will he ^ery Avell here. Having travelled quite a 
very soon taken and made 'homes plenty. " lutle frpm Edmonton to Calgiry, am pretty 
—A. F. Goff, Richford. Vt. well acquainted with the country, and I 

" I consider the country well adapted for think that any one coming here with a little 

mixed farming, and the pioneers have little means can make a good home, fully better 

to contend with in making a home for them- than any place I know of at present, as 

selves and families compared to what the timber for building can be had pretty handy; 

old pioneers of the New England States also lots of hay, and good water. I believe 

had."— E. J. Wilder, Sheldon. Vt. there is a great prospect ahead for this 

" I should say that the country would ^'ountry, especially in stock raising, 

make a fine home for a young or middle- J. BLACKSTOCK. 
aged man. The lands are so very low in 

price or free to homestead that those who Beaumont P.O., Alta., Dec. 1, 1896. 

go there with the intention of getting a j removed to Alberta from the County of 

home in earnest must succeed."-M. W. ^ent, Ontario, about eighteen months ago, 

Rounds, Enosburgh P alls, A t. ^l^i^ ^^^^^ ^^ g^cond harvest. I have 3,000 

bushels of grain, 500 of which is wheat, 

^rown on twelve acres of land. My oats 

TESTIMONY FROM NORTHERN will go 80 bushels per acre. We have black 

AT "RTTRTA ^*^*^^ loam ; also lots of good timber and 

water. Potatoes go about 300 bushels per 

St. Albert, November 10, 189G. '"'''''''• EDWARD TOWN-SEND. 

I have lived in Northern Alberta since 1887. 

^;nd during that time have never had a total Wetaskiwin, October, 1896. 

failure of crops. At a low estimate, I am I left Mancelona, Michigan, April 10th, 

^20,000 l>etter off financially than when I 1804, arrived in Wetaskiwin April 18th, had 

started. Money can be made farming hero a good look at the country until August, 

by hard work, judgment aud economy. We then located within five miles from Wetas- 

have a good, healthy climate. It is not kiwin. I like the country well. Of course 

necessary to house cattle at all ; they do well I came here without anything ; now I have 

in open sheds. This is a first-class dairying a comfortable home and plenty to eat, whicli 

section. Vegetables grow well, and there is I would not have had if I had stayed in 

a large variety of wild fruits. Michigan. If any one wants a free home 

WILLIAM GUST ^^^^ ^^^ dollars and would lilie to raise cattle 

j;nd horses, I know of no better country. 

Lacombe, November 13th, 189(]. ^^«^'^f ""^^^ ^"^ care summer or winter ; 

abuudauce of hay for the cutting. 
I have great pleasure in telling you what I LEVI BKADSHAW. 
think of this part of the North-west (North- 
ern Alberta). It will be the outcome of four it Avould be impossible in the space at 
years' residence. I must preface my re- , , . , ..., ^ ^.i, , 4.x 
marks by saying that I have old country command to print a tithe of the letters re- 
agricultural experience extending over thirty reived from settlers in the several districts 
3'ears, obtained in eight different counties, referred to in this pamphlet, but a small 
I am well pleased with the country and can y^Q^^ entitled " A Few Facts " containing 
recommend it with all sincerity to the farm- . . * ^. 4. , «n 
er, be he small or large, who means work, answers to a series of direct questions put 
The climate (am just returned from a three to settlers in western Canada can be ob- 
months trip to England) I prefer to that tained from the office of the High Com- 
of the old country. missioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street 

GRIFFIN FLETCHER, J.P. S.W., London. England. 




PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 



KITISH COLUMBIA is the most 
wpstorly province of Canada, and 
estpnds for about TOO miles north 
and Routli, nnd noarly uWI east 
ami nest. Its llmita exteuil from 
thp 49th parallel— the liiternation- 
iil lioundury line between Crkuada 
and the United States— on the 
south to the (!Oth degree of 
north latitude, and from the 
Oeograplir. summit of tlii' Koeky .Moun- 
tains westward to the I'acllic 
Ocean, Vanconvfc Island and Queen Char- 
lotte Islands beliig int-luded within Its 
bounds. It contains an area of 383.000 
Byuare miles, in which are mountain ranges, 
numerous forests, many fruitful valleys and 
splendid waterways. The Koeky Mountains 
separate it from the rest of Canada, while 
the Pacific Ocean bounds it on the west, 
except for nearly 300 miles on the eYtteme 
north, where the Alaskan posseshions of the 
United States inteipose between it and tbe 



The principal harbours of Brl- 
Harbours. tish Golumhiu are tJsquimalt, 
the headquarters of II. JI. Paciac 
Sfiuadron ; Victoria and Nanaimo, in Van- 
coHver Island ; Coal Harbour and English 
Bay (at the entrnnee of Burrard Inlet) on 
tlie luainlaud. There is a dry dock at Es- 
qnlmalt, 450 feet Ions with width of 90 feet 
at thi' enlvam-e. 

Of the rlv*,rs of British 
Tlie Rivers. < lunilli the iiiiiclpal aie 
the ] laser tht Columbia 
the Thompson, the Kootenij the Skeena, 
the Stlklnp, the liird and the Peace Ihe 
Fraser is the fireit watticour-^c of the pro 
vince. It rises lu tht uortheiu init of the 
Rocky Mountains nins foi about JOO miles 
in two branches in a westeilv diiettion and 
then la one stiGniii runs lue sjuth for nearly 
400 miles before turning to lush through the 
goiges of the Coast range to the htialts of 
fJeoigla Its total length la about 40 miles 
On its way it reieiies the nateis of the 
ihompson, tbe Chilitoten, the LlUooet the 
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Nicola, the Hfirrlaon, the Pitt, and numerous 
other streams. For the last SO miles of its 
course It flows through a wide alluvial plain, 
which ho3 mainly been deposited from its 
own silt. It is navigable for river boats to 
Yale, a small town 110 miles from tlie 
mouth, and again (or a smaller craft for 
about 00 miles of its course through the in- 
terior, from Quesnelle Mouth to Soda Creek ; 
and larger vessels, drawing 20 feet, can 
ascend to New Westminster, situated about 
15 miles from the mouth. 

The Columbia is a large river rising in the 
south-eastern part of the province, in the 
neighbourhood of the RocUy Mountains, near 
the Kootenay Lalie. This lake Is 



eastwardly through the Rocky Mountains, 
draining tbe plains on the other side. It more 
properly belongs to the district east of the 
mountains that bears its name. In the far 
north are the Skeena and Stiklne Rivers, 
flowing Into the Pacific, tbe latter being in 
the country of valuable gold mining opera- 

The Thompson River has two branches, 

linown as the North Ttiompson and the 
South Thompson, the former rising in small 
lakes In the Cariboo District, and the other 
in the Sliuswap Lakes in the Yale District 
They join at Kamloops, and flow east of 
Kalmoops Lake Into the Fraser River at 




versable by regular steamboat service. The 
Columbia runs north beyond the 52nd de- 
gi'ee of latitude, when It takes a sudden turn 
and runs due south into the State of Wash- 
ington. It Is this loop made by the abrupt 
turn of the river that is known as the " Big 
Bend of the Columbia." The Kootenay 
waters fall into the returning branch of this 
loop some distance south of the main line 
of the railway. The Columbia drains a total 
area of 195,000 square miles. 

The Peace River rises some distance north 
of the north bend of the Fraser. and Bows 



VICTORIA— (Population, 20,- 
Chief Cities. 000) is the capital of British 
Columbia and the chief city of 
Vancouver Island. It was formerly a stock- 
aded post of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
and was then called Fort Victoria. It is 
delightfully situated on a small arm of the 
sea, commanding a superb view of the 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca, the Olympian 
range in Washington, the mountains of the 
mainland and snow-capped Mount Baker in 
the distance. The city's age may date from 
1858, when the discovery of gold on the 
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mainland brought a rush of miners from ESQUIMALT is a small town overlooking 
the south. It is noAV a wealthy, well-built the harbour, the main business of which is 
and very English city, with business and connected with the British squadron, the 
shipping interests of great importance. Three arsenal, dockyard and hospital. There is an 
lines of trans-Pacific steamers call at this electric car service between Esquimau and 
port. Victoria is pre-eminently a place to Victoria (about three miles). There are 
delight tourists, and has ample accommoda- several small villages in the southern part of 
tion for a large floating population, having the island, 
several comfortable hotels. Various public 

buildings are also worthy of more than VANCOUVER-On a peninsula having Coal 
passing notice, the new Government build- harbour in Burrard Inlet on the east, and 
ings costing $800,000 when completed, es- ^^^^^^^ ^^^ «^ the west is the chief city of 
pecially being an imposing structure. Many ^^^ mainland portion of British Columbia, 
of the manufacturing interests of the pro- ^^ ^^ ^^^^ picturesquely situated on Burrard 
vince are centred at Victoria. It has one 1"^^^' ^^^^^ ^^'"^ ^""^^ ^'«t^^* «^ *^^'^« ^^^^^ ^^ 
of the largest iron works on the Pacific i*' ^°^ backed by ranges of mountains. 
Coast outside of San Francisco, and several ^^^ ^^^^^ affords unlimited space for sea- 
smaller foundries and machine shops, and ^^ing ships, the land falls gradually to the 
many factories. The citv is amply provided ^o^' rendering drainage easy, and the situa- 
with educational facilities, both public and ^^^^ permits of indefinite expansion of the 
private ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ directions. It has an inexhausti- 

ble water supply brought across the inlet 
NANAIMO.— Overlooking a tine harbour on from a river in a ravine of one of the 
the east coast of Vancouver Islaud, with a neighbouring heights. The Canadian Pacific 
population of 5,000, but taking in the mining Railway Avas completed to Vancouver m 
districts immediately tributary to it, the May, 1887, when the first through train 
population would probably be between 9,000 arrived in that city from Montreal. Port 
and 10,000. Nanaimo ranks next to Victoria :Moody having been the western terminus 
in importance. It is seventy miles north of from July of the preceding year. In 1887, 
Victoria, and depends chiefly upon its coal- also the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
ing interest and shipping business for sup- put a line of steamships on the route "be- 
port. Nanaimo Harbour is connected by a tween Vancouver and Japan and China, 
deep channel with Departure Bay, where and in 1893 an excellent service was es- 
the largest craft find safe anchorage. Van- tablished between Vancouver and Victoria 
couver Island bituminous coal is now and Australia, via Honolulu and Suva, Fiji, 
acknowledged to be superior for all practical These three important projects are giving 
purposes to any coal on the Pacific Coast, an impetus to the growth of the city, by 
Four companies operate the mines in the placing its advantages entirely beyond the 
vicinity of Nanaimo. Large quantities are realm of speculation. 

sent to San Francisco, to the Hawaiian Is- in addition to the great transportation 
lands and China, being shipped from either Unes of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Nanaimo or Departure Bay. Nanaimo is the steamship lines to Australia, Japan and 
also the coaling station for the British squad- China, the Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
ron in the Pacific. A large number of men the city has connection with all important 
find employment in the mines and about the points along the Pacific Coast and with the 
docks, and the town for its size is well sup- interior. The boats employed in the mail 
plied with the requirements of a growing service between Vancouver and Japan and 
population. It has churches, schools, hotels. China are twin-screw steamships specially 
water works, telephone, and several manu- designed for that trade, and make the trip 
factui-ing industries, and daily and semi- in about a week less time than any other 
weekly newspapers. Much of the land is ex- Une. The Canadian-Australian Line gives 
cellent for agricultural purposes. There is a monthly service to Australia via Honolulu, 
a week-day train service between Nanaimo H.I., and Suva, Fiji. There is a weekly 
and Victoria and connections by steamer sailing to Alaska during the summer months 
with Vancouver. and a semi-monthly sailing in winter. All 
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these steamers call at Victoria. Steamers ply 
between Vancouver and Victoria and Nanai- 
mo daily, and connection is made at Vic- 
toria, for all Puget Sound ports and to Port- 
land and San Francisco. The Bellingham 
Bay and British Columbia Railway gives 
close railway connection via Mission Junc- 
tion, forty-three miles east of Vancouver, 
with ttie different cities and towns of the 
Pacific Coast. Several important industries, 
iron works, sugar refinery, cement worlvS, 
&c., have been established in the city, and 
there are several excellent hotels. 

The following table of distances will be 
useful for reference :— 

Miles. 

Vancouver to Montreal 2,906 

Vancouver to New York, via Brockville.. 3,163 

Vancouver to Boston, via Montreal 3,248 

Vancouver to Liverpool, via Montreal.... 5,713 
Yokohama, Ja;pan, to Liverpool, via San 

Francisco 11,281 

Yokohama, Japan, to Liverpool, via Van- 
couver 10,047 

Sydney to Liverpool, via Vancouver 12,673 

Sydney to Liverpool, via San Francisco.. 13,032 
Liverpool to Hong Kong, via Vancouver.. 11,649 
Liverpool to Hong Kong via San Francisco 12,883 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4,283 

Vancouver to Hong Kong 5,936 

Vancouver to Calcutta 8,987 

Vancouver to London, via Suez Canal 15,735 

Vancouver to Honolulu, H.I 2,410 

Vancouver to Suva, Fiji 5,190 

Vancouver to Sydney, N.S.W 6,960 

NEW WESTMINSTER— This city, found- 
ed during the Eraser River gold excitement 
in 1858, is situated on the north bank of the 
Fraser River, fifteen miles from its mouth, 
is accessible for deep water shipping, and 
lies in the centre of a tract of country of 
rich and varied resources. It is connected 
with the main line of the Canadian Pacitie 
Railway by a branch line from Westminster 
Junction and with Vancouver by an electric 
railway. New Westminster is chiefly known 
abroad for its salmon trade and its lumber 
business, but the agricultural interests of the 
district are now coming into prominence 
and giving the city additional stability, par- 
ticularly as it is the market town of the 
Fraser River delta. There are about forty 
large salmon canneries within easy reach 
of New Westminster. These establishments 
represent an invested capital of over a 
million dollars, they employ over eight thou- 
sand men during the fishing season, and pay 
8 



out over ^750,000 a year for supplies. This 
is one of the most important industries of 
the region. As in Victoria and Vancouver 
lumbering operations are here extensively 
carried on, the mills in the city alone having 
a capacity of 350,000 feet per day of ten 
hours. There is a magnificent system of 
water works, and the city owns Its own 
electric light plant, which cost $116,000. New 
Westminster has the finest public library 
west of Winnipeg, and a capital public mar- 
ket. There are fifteen churches and several 
schools. The Provincial Penitentiary, Asy- 
lum for the Insane, and other public build- 
ings are located here. In 1884 the popula- 
tion was 1.500 ; in 1890 it was estimated at 
8,000. 

In addition to Nelson. Rossland, Kaslo 
and the other new mining centres, there 
are a number of smaller towns and villages 
in British Columbia, the names of which 
ai*e given in connection with the several 
sections of the province to which they re- 
spectively belong. 

British Columbia is divided into a number 
of districts for electoral and other local 
purposes, but for the convenience of those 
intending to proceed to the Pacific Coast 
those divisions of the province are herein 
otherwise dealt Avith. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND is the largest on 
the west coast of America, being about 240 
jniles long, and with an average breadth of 
about 50 miles, and contains an estimated 
area of about 15,000 square miles. It is separ- 
ated from the mainland portion of British 
Columbia by the Straits or Gulf of Georgia, 
at distances varying from 20 to 60 miles, 
and from the State of Washington in the 
United States by the Strait of San Juan de 
Fuca. The coast line, more particularly on 
the west side, is broken by numerous inlets 
of the sea, some of which run up to the 
interior of the island for many miles be- 
tween precipitous cliffs, backed by high rug- 
ged mountains, Avhich are clothed in fir, 
hemlock and cedar. At some points are 
sheltered bays which receive small streams, 
watering an open gladed country, having a 
growth of wild flowers and grasses— the 
white clover, sweet grass, cowslip, wild 
timothy and a pix)fusion of berries. The 
two ends of Vancouver Island are, compara- 
tively speaking, flat, but there are moun- 
tains in the interior, ranging from 6,000 to 
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8.000 feet on tie bighest ridgea. The In- 
terior of the Island, still unsettled at any 
distance from the sea coast, is largely In- 
tersperaed with lakes and small streams. 
The surface is beautifully diversified by 
mountains, hiUa and rich valleys, and on 
the east coast the soil is so good that great 
encouragement is ottered to agricnltural 
settlement and fruit-growing. 

In other parts the soil la light and of 
little depth, but It is heavily wooded with 
valuable timber. In the island lakes and 
In the indentations of the coast there Is a 
plentiful aopply of fish, and a fair variety 
of game on shore. The scenery is pic- 
turesque and varied. 

The Island is rich In mineral wealth, be- 
sides the great coal mines of Nanaimo, 
wbose output amounts to 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually, there being discoveries of gold and 
other valuable metals in several districts. 
The region about Albernl has recently come 
into prominence owing to the rich "' fields." 
and It is expected that this district will ranlt 
high among the gold-producing centres of 




the north as developments already well 
under way progress. Some of the rocks of 
the island furnish excellent building ma- 
terial, the gray granite tieing equal to Scotch 
and English granites. 

The principal harbours are at Esquimau, 
which has long been the rendezvous of the 
British squadron in the North Pacific, and 
at Victoria, the capital of the province. 
Both are situated at the south end of the 
Island, on ilie eastern side. There are, bow- 
ever, numerous good harbours both on the 
«a8t and west coasts of the Island, notably 
Naualmo and Departure Bay on the former, 



NEW TPESTMINSTER DISTRICT. 

This division extends along the coast from 
the international boundary line, 49° to 50° 
15' on the north. 

Its eastern boundary Is the 122° longitude. 
and Its western the 124° where It strltea the 
head of .Tarvis Inlet, and the Straits of Geor- 
gia. In the southern portion of this district 
there Is a good deal of excellent farming 
land, particularly in the delta of the Fraser 
Elver. The soil there is rich and strong, 
the climate mild, resembling that of Eng- 
land, with more marked seasons of rain and 
dry weather, and heavy yields are obtained 
without much labour. Very large returns 
of wheat have been got from land in this 
locality— as much as 62 bushels from a mea- 
sured acre, 90 bushels of oats, per acre, and 
hay that yielded 3} to 5 tons to the acre, 
and frequently two crops, totalling 6 tone. 
Experiments have of late years been made in 
fruit-growing, with the most satisfactory re- 
sults—apples, plums, pears, cherries and all 
the smaller fruits being grown in profusion, 
and at the Experimental Farm at Agassis 
ags in small quantities have been anccesa- 
fully produced. This part is fairly well 
settled, but there is still room for new- 
comers. Those having a little money to 
use, and dealrous-of obtaining a ready-made 
farm, may find many to choose from. These 
settlements are not all on the Fraser ; some 
are at a distance from it on the other 
streams. There Is considerable good timber . 
In the western and south-westem portions. 
The chief centres of this district are the 
cities of Vancouver and New Westminstet, 
The climate of this district is very mild. 
but in the fall of the year there Is consider- 
able rain In those parts of the district near 
est the coast. 

The Canadian Paciflc Railway crosses the 
southern portion of tills district to Vancou- 
ver, and rail communication Is established 
with the cities situate on Puget Sound, with 
Portland, Oregon, San Francisco and the 
American system. 

There are several small towns and villages 
m the district, viz.. Stevenson, ChllUwack, 
Ladners and Mission City. 
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LILLOOET DISTRICT. 

Tbls division Ilea directly south of Cariboo 
and is bisected by tlie Fraser River. Tlie 
country is as yet only aparsely settled, tlio 
principal settlements being in tbe vicinity 
of the Fraser River, thougb there are other 
settlements at Clinton, Lillooet and else- 
where, which, when the projected Cariboo 
Eailway Is built, will rapidly become of 
more Importance. The district is rapidly 
coming to the front as a gold producer. Con- 
Blderable milling gold is found near the 
town of Lillooet where the Go(den Cache 
and other mines are being operated. Seve- 



rich, and fruit of an excellent quality, chief- 
ly apples, is grown ; peaches, pears and 
plums are also cultivated, and smaller fruits 
grow in profusion. 

YALE DISTRICT 

is on the east of Lillooet and New West- 
minster. It extends southwards to the In- 
ternational boundary and eastward to the 
lauge of high lands that separate the Okana- 
gan Valley from the Arrow Lalies. The 
Yale district affords openings for miners, 
lumbermen, farmers, and ranchmen. For 
the purpose of localizing the information 




In the Ml 

ral promising quartn-liearlng locations are 
being developed in this district, and as ma- 
chinery capable of treating the refractory 
ores are of the most Improved methods tlie 
excellent results already attained are at- 
tracting miners and mining men in large 
numbers. Agriculturists, however, as well 
as mining men Qnd the Lillooet district at- 
tractive. There is a large area of the finest 
grazing land In this district, and cattle 
thrive well. The valleys are wonderfully 
8i 



here given this district of the province may 
be subdivided into the Nicola, the Okana- 
gan and the North Thompson countries. 

THE NICOLA VALLEY 

forming the central part of the Yale district, 
while specially adapted to pastoral pursuits, 
is well fitted for agriculture and the growth 
of all classes of cereals. The crops already 
grown are excellent in quality and the yield 
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exceptionally large. Nicola Valley is be- brougnt the highest prices in the English 

coming as famous for its grain, roots, vege- market, competing successfully with the 

tables and fruits of all kinds as it has been English, the continental, and those grown 

for its bunch grass fed cattle. in other parts of America. Some English 

The valley is also rich in its mineral de- ^OP merchants have recently become In- 

posits. The principal mines for the precious terested in hop-growing in the Okanagan 

metals are in the Similkameen section where valley. The Earl of Aberdeen, Governor 

hydraulic companies are operating. There General of Canada, has a large fruit farm 

is a large area of bituminous and good cok- near Kelowna, on the east side of the lake, 

ing coal at Coldwater, where magnetic iron and over 13,000 acres near Vernon, in the 

ore is likewise found. The richest platinum ('oldstream Valley, where general farming?, 

mines on the continent have been discovered hop-growing and fruit raising are carried on. 

on Tulameen and Slate Creeks. A railway His orchard of about 125 acres is the point 

is projected from Spence's Bridge, whicli. of attraction for visitors to Okanagan. An 

when completed, will largely develop th- excellent quantity of cigar wrapper and leaf 

mines in this valley. tobacco is grown about Kelowna, shipments 

of which are yearly increasing, but the pro- 
duction has not yet become general. 

THE OKANAGAN VALLEY , , ^..x 41 ^v, ^ 4. ^ ^ 

A large quantity of the very best land, 

south of Kamloops and the Canadian Pacific l^g^^tly timbered and easily brought under 

Railway, and east of the Nicola Valley, is cultivation remains iOpen for settlement, 

one of the finest sections in the whole pro- ^^ater is abundant in many sections, whilst 

vince for agriculture and stock raising pur- ^^ some it is scarce, rendering irrigation by 

suits. In this part are to be found the most ^ii'tesian wells a necessity in these places, 

extensive farms in the province, as well as although this necessity does not arise every 

the largest caitle ranges. The district is an year. 

extensive one, and within its borders are Okanagan is also a rich mineral district, 

to be found large lakes, the principal en ^ and in the dififetent parts valuable gold, 

being Okanagan, whilst such streams as tne silver, platinum, copper and iron deposits 

Spallumcheen and other large rivers flow have been discovered, and are being deve- 

through the district. loped. 

Okanagan is famous as a grain-growing The Shuswap and Okanagan Railway 
country. For many years this industry was runs from the main line of the Canadian 
not prosecuted vigorously, but of late a Pacific Railway, at Sicamous, to Vernon, the 
marked change has taken place in this re- chief town of the district, a distance of 46 
spect and samples of wheat raised in Okana- miles. The Coldstream or White Valley, the 
gan, sent to the Vienna Exposition, Were Similkameen and the country round about 
awared the highest premiums and bronze Welowna, where extensive fruit orchards 
medals. One of the best fiourishing mills have been established, is a rich and valuable 
in the Dominion is now in operation at En- section, and to" these parts there is easy 
derby, 24 miles south of Sicamous, and con- access by rail and steamer. Crops grow 
nected with it by rail. The fiour manufac- luxuriantly, but the dry. climate necessitates 
tured at these mills from Okanagan grown irrigation. There is, hotvever, ample water 
wheat is equal to any of its kind on in the hills, and no difllculty presents itself 
the continent. There is another mill at Ver- on this score. From Okanagan Landing, 
non and one at Armstrong, erected in 1896. near Vernon, a fine steamer, the Aberdeen, 
Though Okanagan is an excellent wheat- plies to Kelowna (formerly called the Mis- 
producing country, considerable attention is sion) and to Penticton near the south end of 
now being given to the various kinds of fruit the lake, and the provincial government is 
culture, and an important movement is on constructing roads to open up the Boundary 
foot looking to the conversion of the grain Creek country and Similkameen Valley, the 
fields into orchards and hop fields. Atten- former being rich in mineral wealth, and the 
tion has been more particularly turned to the latter a famous hunting ground for mountain 
production of Kentish hops, and during the sheep and goat. The Boundary Creek dis 
past four years hops from this section have trict lying along the international boundary 




Blue BeU Mine, Kout^nay, B.C. 
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contains a large area whlcL la believed to brancli, and Rock Creek, Midway, Green- 
be mineralized througbout its extent. Some wood and Grand Forks, In tbe mining region 
valuable mines are being operated estensi- near the Interoatlonal boundary whlcb can 
vely. Its wealth Is not alone In Its ricb be reached from Penticton. 
ores, but Its valleys are fruitful and adapted 

for graln-gL-owlng ; there is excellent water KAMLOOPS la 224 miles east of tUe Paci- 

r.nd timber supply ; and grazing lands on fie, aud Is situated at tiie confluence of the 

which thousands of head of stock range, are North and South Thompson Hlvers, both ot 

found throughout the district. The country which are na,vlgable for a considerable »U8- 

tributary to Lalie Okanagan is very suitable tance. It !s a railway divisional point and a 

for settlement and must eventually become thriving town of 1,500 population, doing a 

thickly populated. A railway from Trail, in good trade wltli the farmers, ranchmen and 

West Kootenay through the Boundary Creek miners of the district. Steamboats ply on 

country to Penticton will bring this section Kamloops Lake, and there are saw-mills In 

Into prominent notice. The climate of the constant operation. The tSwn is supplied 

Okanagan country is mild and dry, irrigation l>y waterworks and llgiitfKl by electricity. 

being necessary for farming and frultgrow- Placer mining has been «tlccessfully carried 

Ing. There la only a alight snowfall in ou north ot Kamloops for^ years and rich 

winter, and the summers are warm and mineral dist-overies have recently been made 

plea^nt. within three miles of the town, carrying 




ProspectOTB starting uuU,.< 

North of these and of the Canadian Pacific gold and copper, and some being free mlll- 

Eallway are the valleys of tbe north and ing, 

south branches of the Thompson River which aSHCROFT, on the Thompson Hl*fer. la 

flowtt^ the Fraser. In this section are 201 miles east of Vaitoouver. It is tbe Btart- 

valupbte deposlta of gold, silver and other ,jjg p^,„t ^,j ^^ ^^^^ ,mg j^^ Cllntoij, Lll- 

mlneraH. Including one of cinnabar. ■^^^^^.^ j^p ^,1^ ^^nse^ Horsefly, Qaeanelle 

The towns and villages of Ag- Forks. Quesnelle Mouth, Stanley, Soda 

Towns and asslz, Kamloops, North Bend Creek, Barkervlile and other points in tbe 

Villages, and Ashcroft in this northern Lillooet and Cariboo districts. It is a busy 

division are all along the line place, where considerable freighting bual- 

of the Canadian Paclflc Railway ; Penticton, ness is done, and where supplies of ail kinds 

Enderby and Vernon on the Okanagan can be obtained. 
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AOASSIZi, oil tlM main line <oC the Oanadlan of Illimitable iKMMibilitie8» but la only paaa- 

Fadflc Bailway, la the aite of the Dominion ing the eariy atagea of develcypment, irhen 

jQnToniiiient Bxperimental Farm which has the vast area of hidden wealth is conaldered, 

pn>Ted of great benefit to the farmers and Qreat strides, however, have already been 

fknlt-srowers of the province. Over two made, and many of the camps, notably in 

ttonsand rarieties of fruit trees are under the Trail Greek, Rossland, Kaslo-Slocan, 

twt» beaides many cereals, roots, fodder Ainsworth and Nelson districts, are eom- 

plants and live stock. pletely equipped for mining operations. In 

VBRKON is a good sized town of 1,000 t^e Lardeau, Big Bend and other parta of 

population, with three principal hotels and ^^^s rich region, mining is profitably carried 

other minor ones. There are stores of nil o^» ^^d as capital is acquired through the 

Unda, flour and saw-mills and two banks, working of the mines, or is brought bi, the 

HaTlnar a first-rate farming and ranching output of ore will be immensely increased. 

country in its immediate vicinity, besides The output of ore last year approximated 

burse tracts of valuable timber, a large and $6,000,000, and with the additional trana- 

flourishing business is done at this centre. portation and smelting facilities now being 

B1NX>EBBY AND ARMSTRONG are «mall- adored this amount will doubtless be largely 

er, tout rising towns, where there are good increased during 1897. Capitalists and prae- 

f liotel accommodation and a variety of stores ^^^al miners have shown their unbounded 

and other business establishments, and each confidence in West Kootenay by investhig 

baving large grist-mills. millions of dollars in developing daims, 

TALE is at the head of navigation on the f^^iPPi^g ™]«««' ^^f ting smelters, bnilding 

Fraser Rlver-103 miles east of Vancouver, ^^^^^^J^^ ^^•; ^^^^ an eminent Ameriain 

and is the eastern gateway to the famed f "^^^^^^ ^^^^f « ^^ ^^ *^,? 7"^"!^ 

Fraser River Valley. ^°^ empire of the North-west." In 180e, the 

population of West Kootenay was trebled, 

MIDWAY is a thriving mining town of ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ witnessed the creation of a 

growing importance, in the Kettle River n^jn^er of new mining camps which as- 

district. tonished the world with their phenomenal 

GRAND FORKS, 20 miles east and north growth and prosperity. There are valuable 

of Midway, at the junction of North Kettle timber limits in different parts of the coun- 

and Kettle Rivers, has a large mining coun- try, and saw-mills are in operation. One of 

try tributary to it. It is proposed to erect the desirable features of British Columbia 

a smelter at this point. The Great Volcanic for mining is the presence in all places of 

Mountain mines are north of Grand Forlis. timber and in most of water also; 

GREENWOOD is a new town in the midst rj.^^ ^^^^^ ^j^^^j^^s are easily reached 

of a rich mining section, with a population ^^^^ Revelstoke, on the main line of the 

of about 900, and close to it the rival town Canadian Pacific Railway, about midway 

of Anaconda has sprung up. between the eastern slope of the Rockies 

and the Pacific Coast. From this point a 
WEST KOOTENAY DISTRICT branch line south is completed to Arrow- 
head, at the head of Upper Arrow Iiake, 
Js the next east of Yale, and extends north from which the new steamers of the Oo- 
and south from the Big Bend of the Oolum- lumbia and Kootenay Steam Navigation Oo. 
bia River to the international boundary, em- are taken to Naliusp, near the foot of the 
bracing, with East Kootenay (from which it lake, where rail communication with the 
is separated by the Purcell range of moun- towns of the Slocan, the principal of which 
tains) an area of 16,500,000 acres. West are New Denver, Three Forks, and Sandon, 
Kootenay is chiefly remarluible for its great the centre of a rich mining region, has been 
mineral wealth. Maryellously rich deposits established, and there is an excellent steam- 
have been discovered in different sections, i)oat service on Slocan Lake. Steamers can 
and new finds fxe almost daily made. There also be taken from Arrowhead past Nakusp 
is still a large area not yet prospected which to Robson, at the mouth of the Lower 
will doubtless yield even more phenom- Kootenay River, along the bank of whlCh 
enal returns of precious ores. It is a country unnavlgable river the Oanadi^ Pacific Bail- 
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way runs to Nelson, the metropolis of the 
Kootenay mining district, in the vicinity of 
which are the celebrated Silver King and 
other mines. From Nelson, steamers ply to 
all the mining towns of the Kootenay Lalte 
— Pilot Bay, Ainsworth, Kaslo, &c. From 
Robson the steamers continue down the Co- 
lunckl^ia to Trail, from which point Rossland, 
the centre of the new gold fields of the Trad 
Creels district, is readied by railway, and to 
Northport in the State of Washington. 

It wi]l be understood that in 
Towns mining districts, that which is 
and a mere village one year may 
Villages, become very rapidly a large 
town, if the discoveries in the 
neighbourhood warrant it. For instance, 
there was but one year between Rossland 
as a small mining camp and a large and 
thriving town, and after one year more it 
became one of the largest incorporated cities 
In British Columbia. There will be, iu the 
course of a few years, many towns enjoying 
all the advantages of modern civilization in 
places which are at present unreclaimed 
bush or wild land. The following are cen- 
tres of varying size :— 

REVELSTOKE, on the Canadian Pacific 
Raihvay, is a mining town between the Gold 
and Selkirk ranges, and is the chief source 
of supply for the country south of it, being 
the junction point with the Arrow Lake 
branch, and the Big Bend country to the 
north. Population, 500. 

NAKUSP, near the foot of Upper Arrow 
Lake, is the initial point of the Nakusp and 
Slocan branch of the ('anadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

NEW DENVER, on the east side of Slocrtn 
Lake, at the mouth of Carpenter's Creek, 
is a rapidly growing town, with a population 
of 800. It is the seat of government of the 
Slocan district. Large shipments of ore are 
made from here to smelter points, a number 
of very valuable mines being clustered about 
the town. There is a daily steamboat com- 
munication between New Denver, Roseberry, 
Silverton, Slocan City, Brandon, and other 
points on Lake Slocan, and the town has 
good hotel accommodation, &c. 

ROSEBERRY is a distributing point on 
the N. and S. Railway, near the head of 
Slocan Lake. 



SILVERTON, four miles south of New 
Denver on Slocan Lake, is a growing town 
near the celebrated Galena Farm. 

TEN MILE CREEK is a large shipping 
point on Slocan Lake. 

SLOCAN CITY and BRANDON are sit- 
uated together at the foot of Slocan Lake, 
near which wonderfully rich fields have been 
discovered and mining operations are carried 
on extensively. 

THREE FORKS is situated at the con- 
fluence of Seaton Creek and the north and 
south branches of Carpenter's Creek, on tlie 
Nakusp and Slocan Railway. Large con- 
ceuir.iiing works are erected near the town, 
with a daily capacity of 50 tons. A number 
of very rich mines are being operated within 
a short distance of Three Forks. 

SAN DON, the terminus of the Nakusp and 
Slocan Railway, and a point on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and from which Kaslo 
is reached by railway, is a new mining town 
around which are several groups of the -most 
valuable mines, chief among which is the 
Slocan Star. 

CODY is a new town, one mile above 
Sandon. and is growing rapidly, being the 
centre for a group of very rich silver-lead 
and galena mines, amongst which is the 
Nol>le Five. 

NELSON, an important business govern- 
ment, court and customs centre of the Lower 
Kootenay district, with a population of 2,000, 
is situated on an arm of Kootenay Lake, 
28 miles east of Robson, and from it points 
on tin* lake are reached by steamer. A 
smelter with a daily capacity of 250 tons is 
erected here, and an aerial tramway con- 
nects it with the celebrated Hall mines, 4^ 
miles distant. 

KASLO, on Kootenay Lake, is one of the 
bases of supplies for mines on the eastern 
slope of the Slocan district. Population, 
1,000, which is increasing. 

AINSWORTH, on Kootenay Lake, is the 
centre of the Hot Springs mining district, 
from which considerable ore is annually 
shipped to the smelters. Hot sulphur 
springs are in the immediate locality. 

PILOT BAY, also on Kootenay Lake, is 
where the extensive smelting works of the 
Kootenay Mining and Smelting Company, 
which have a capacity of 100 tons daily, 
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and in which $500,000 have been Invested, shipments of ore have been and are being 

are located. made— the general character of its ore being 

TRAIL, on the Columbia River, a town ^^^^ ^^^^^ galena, often carrying 400 ounces 

without an existence in 1894, is the landing ^^ ®^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ *^^' ^^^ averaging 100 ounces 

place for Rossland and the Trail Creek ^""^ ^^^^- ^^^ principal mines are the Slo- 

mining region with which it is connected ^^^ ^^^^' ^^^^^ P^*^ $300,000 in dividends 

by rail. Extensive smelting works with a ^"^ ^^^^' Enterprise, Reco, Good Enough, 

capacity of 400 tons daily are erected here Whitewater, Alamo, Ruth, Two Friends, 

and the town boasts of first-class hotels, ^Dardanelles, Noble Five, Washington, 

newspaper, general stores, &c. Its popula- ^^y°^' ^^^^^' Mountain Chief and Grady 

tion of 1,500 is rapidly increasing. groups. The Wonderful, two miles from 

Sandon, is the only hydraulicing galena 

ROSSLAND is the largest town in the West mine in the world. The Slocan is admitted 

Kootenay, its growth having been phenome- to be the richest silver mining region in 

nal. From a small mining camp in 1894 it America to-day, and has the advantage of 

has grown to the proportion of a thriving, excellent transportation facilities. On Koote- 

bustiing city with a population of 6,000 in nay Lake are the well known Ainsworth 

January, 1897, which is increasing at the group, which are large shippers of ore. The 

rate of 4,000 or 5,000 yearly. At Rossland Toad Mountain district around Nelson, and 

are the celebrated Le Roi, War Eagle and j,outh of it, has a distinct gold, silver and 

other mines whose illimitable richness copper belt, the ore being of that character 

brought this region into prominence. The known as " gray copper." There are a num- 

city, which is eight miles from the United ber of rich mining properties in this section. 

States boundary line and seven miles from amongst others the Silver King or Hill 

Trail, has good hotels, well-furnished stores, i^jnes, purchased for $1,500,000 by an Eng- 

public and private schools, chartered banks, ^sh company, which has constructed an 

is lighted by electricity and has a system of aerial tramway to connect the mines with 

waterworks. their own smelter at Nelson. A number of 

There are numerous mines free milling gold claims have been located 

Mining at work in different sections near Nelson recently. Hydraulicing is also 

Localities, of tlie district, chiefly in the carried on at Forty-Nine Creek with profit- 
Lower Kootenay country, in able results. During the summer of 1896 
the north of which are the Kaslo-Slocan some of the richest discoveries in the Koote- 
mines ; in the centre, those around Nelson and nay were found in the Salmon River coun- 
Ainsworth, and in the south those of the Goat try, between the Lower Kootenay River and 
River and Trail Creek districts. There are the international boundary. In the north, in 
no richer gold fields than those of the latter the Illecillewaet, Fish Creek and Trout Lake 
mentioned district, of which Rossland is the districts are rich properties which are being 
centre. Several mines are already operated worked, and around Lardeau, some valuable 
extensively and are paying large monthly placer gold mines and extensive deposits of 
dividends, while new discoveries indicate galena are being developed. Between the 
that the full richness of this region cannot Gold Range and the Selkirks is the west 
yet be even approximately estimated, side of the Big Bend of the Columbia River, 
Large shipments of ore are being made from that extends north of the 52nd parallel. 
Le Roi, War Eagle, Josie, Nickle Plate, This bend drains a gold region yet awaiting 
Crown Point, Evening Star, Columbia and complete exploration, but which has every 
Kootenay, O. K., Jumbo, Cliff, Iron Mask, indication of great mineral richness. 
Monte Cristo, St. Elmo, Lily May, Poorman Throughout the whole Kootenay country 
and other leading mines, while the Centre new discoveries are made every year, 
Star and other properties have large quan- so that which is the richest claim of a dis- 
tities on the dump ready for shipment. With trict during one season may be surpassed 
increased home smelting facilities, the out- by a dozen others in the following year, 
put of the camp will be immensely increased. The wages paid labourers are from $2.50 
The most notable silver mines are in the to $3 per day ; $3 to $3.50 for miners ; $3 
famed Slocan district, from which large to $4 for mechanics. Board is from $6 to $7 
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per week at mine boarding houses ; from $6 width of 8 tn 10 mllei, io the centre of which 

to SIO at private boarding bouBea ; ajld la Inclosed the mother lakes of the Oolum- 

translent rates at hotels are |2 to $3 per bla. 2,SS0 feet above sea level. The Colnnbla 

dB7. River flows north from these, and the Koote- 




BAST KOOTBNAY DIBTEIOT. 

East Eootenay. lytiifi bedveen West Koote- 
nay and the eastern boundarj- at the pro- 
vince, comprises the larger part of the 
famous Kootenay region of British Colum- 
bia, which is entered from the east nt Golden 
on the Canadian Pacific Kul^wa7. 

East Kootenay, though not yet opened to 
the same extent as West Kootenay Is known 
to be a rich mineral country, and men are 
now actively engaged in working Its new 
mines and prospecting for others. The 
selection of the Crow's Neat Pass route for 
a short line of the Canadian Pacl&c Itail- 
way and the probable construction of branch 
roads and other lines within a few years 
Will add marvellously to Its prosperity. East 
Kootenay Is, speaking generally, a good agri- 
cultural and pastoral as well as mining 
country, and during the past year has added 
a largt nnmber of actual farmers to Its 
population who have taken np and are culti- 
vating land. 

It contains a valley nearly 300 miles long, 
from tbe international boundary line to the 
apex of the Kootenay triangle of the Big 
Bend of the Columbia, with an average 



ii.iy River south through the valley. "'It 
Is." says Judge Sproat's report, " one of the 
prettiest and most favoured valleys In the 
province, having good grass and soil, a fine 
climate, established mines and promising 
mines, excellent waterways and an easy 
surface for road-making. Its chief navigable 
waterway leads to a station on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Kailway." 

Nearly the whole of the area of the valley 
described is a bunch grass country, afford- 
ing excellent grazing. The grass country is 
j;50 miles long, of an average width of five 
miles, besides a number of lateral valleys 
of more limited extent. It Is safe to say 
that the whole of the valley Is fertile, 
though except In a few places Ita agricul- 
tural capabilities have not been tested. TBe 
Biraosphere is clear and dry and the snow 
fall In winter light, but In a dlBtrict so ex- 
tended climatic conditions vary considerably 
from local causes. 

The country Is more thinly wooded than 
the West Kootenay district, and affords great 
facilities for fishing and hunting ; big game, 
trout and salmon abounding. 

Much Is expected of the oil fields In the 
south-east portion of East Kootenay which 
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were discovered several years ago, but whtcti tramways to connect tlie upper lakes and 
tave been waiting capital to develop them, mines and owns a fleet of barges used in 
Over a lai^e area of ground there are la- tlie transportation of ores and other heavy 
dicatlons of the presence of oil. freights. 

The towns of East Kootenay 
ToimA. are Field, near Mount Stephen ; 
Golden, on the Columbia River, 
at the mouth of the Wapta, and Donald, at 
tbe base of the Selkirk Bange, all on the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Fort Steele, 
a mining centre of importance on the Koot- 
enay River, about 40 miles from th& head 
'waters of the Columbia, and Sancho on 
Kootenay Lake further south. Prospectors, 
sportsmen, miners and others can supply 
their requirements at these places, and also 
at Windermere, on the Lower Columbia 
Lake, Thunder Hill Landing on Upper Co- 
lumbia Lake and Crauhrooke. 



CARIBOO DISTRIOT 

lies north of the Lillooet District, and im- 
mediately west of the North-west TeiTltories 
of Canada. Tbe tamed Cariboo mines, from 
ivhlcb millions of dollars of gold have been 
takeu, are in this district This Is sllll a. 
\'irgin field for tbe miner, the Immense out- 
put of yellow metal being the result of ex- 
plorations and operations i 
fined to the surface, 
cost and almost Insuperable difiScultles ot 
transporting heavy machinery necessitating 
the employment of tbe most primitive appll- 




leKoad 



The present communication of the district 
is effected by the Kootenay main line of 
steamers plying from Golden Station, on tbe 
Canadian Pacific Railway, southward for 
120 miles to the Columbia Lakes. A steamer 
leaves Golden once a week (Tuesday, 6 a.m.), 
for Canon Creek, Carbonate, Humphrey's, 
Galena, Shorty's, McKay's, Gordon's, Wind- 
ermere and Adela, connecting at the tram- 
way with S. S. Pert to Thunder Hill and 
Canal Flat at which there is a connection 
with North Star, Fort Steele, Tobacco Plains, 
on the United States boundary, and Jen- 
nings, Montana. The steamers connect with 
the trains of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Tbe steamboat company operates a series of 



ances in mining. These obstacles to the full 
development of the marvellously rich gold 
fields of Cariboo have been largely overcome 
by tbe construction of the Canadian Pacific, 
and the Improvement of tbe great highway 
from that railway to northern British Colum- 
bia, with the result that the work of devel- 
opment has recently been vigorously and 
extensively prosecuted. During the past few 
years several costly hydraulic plants have 
been introduced by different wealthy mlnlne 
r^mpanies which are now operating well- 
liuown claims, and there is every prospect of 
.1 second golden harvest which, in its immen- 
sity and value will completely overshadow 
that which made Cariboo famous thirty 
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years ago. Among the numerous Cariboo large or small parties by special convey- 
enterprises in the Slough Creek Mining Com- ances. The roads are excellent, the stopping 
pany, with a capital of $500,000, which is places convenient, and the trip is not an un- 
developing a valuable property on one of the comfortable one. The chief settlements are 
principal watercourses within a few miles of at Bridge Creek, Lac La Hache, Soda Creek, 
the famous Williams Creek (from which Alexandria, Quesnelle and Barkerville. This 
about $20,000,000 in gold have been taken district covers such a large area that it con- 
out within a distance of two miles) and in tains more than one climate, 
close proximity to Island and Burns Mount- 
ains, whose rocky summits are a mass of OASSIAR DISTRICT 
quartz veins. The Horsefly Hydraulic Min- 
ing Company, with a capital of $250,030. is the most northerly district of British Col- 
works a series of eleven claims which are umbia, and occupies the whole western por- 
located in the drift gravels on the western tion of the province from the 26° longitude, 
bank of the Horsefly, a tributary of the It is not an agricultural country, but con- 
Upper Fraser River, near Quesnelle Lake, tains some very rich gold mines, and indica- 
200 miles from Ashcroft. The Cariboo Hy- tions are numerous of further mineral 
draullc Mining Company, with a capital of wealth to be developed. There are some 
$300,000, is actively prosecuting work on its prosperous fish-canning establishments on 
claims on the south' fork of the Quesnelle the coast, and parts of the district are thick- 
River, on extensive ground exceptionally ly timbered. Communication with the Cas- 
rich in gold deposits. This company, for its siai' district is principally by water. Steam- 
hydraulic purposes, is conveying water by ers start at regular dates from Victoria for 
seventeen miles of ditching, which supplies the Skeena River, Port Simpson and other 
a capacity of 3,000 miner's inches over a points on the coast within the district, 
course of two feet deep, with a top width of Gold, silver and copper, besides 
eleven feet, and a bottom of seven. Tins Minerals, other minerals are found both on 
feeds four hydraulic "giants," or monitors. the mainland of British Columbia, 
carrying a 300 feet head of hydraulic pre ss- Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte 
ure that will easily disintegrate gravelly Islands, and to the far north beyond the 
conglomerate wherein the gold of the mine limits of the province in that division of 
is contained. The Montreal Hydraulic Gpid Canada known as the North-west Terri- 
Mining Company is also developing its tories. It is in that division that the Yukon 
claims rapidly. In addition to the properties River and its marvellous gold discoveries 
of these companies, there are numerous other are situated, and these are reached at pre- 
large gravel deposits, many of which are sent only by way of British Columbia. It 
now being prepared for working by com- is impossible to say where within the limits 
panics with ample capital, and which only of British Columbia immense discoveries 
require properly directed exertions to insure will not be made. On the southern bound- 
large returns. Gold is found in many of the ary are the mines of the Trail district, in- 
valleys and in the streams emptying into eluding those at Rossland and in every dis- 
them. Cariboo is not without agricultural trict from the boundary to the extreme north 
resources, and there is a limited area in the precious metals have been discovered, 
scattered localities in which farming and Until recently work has been practically 
ranching are carried on ; but this region placer mining, a mere scratching of the sur- 
will always prove more attractive to the face, yet over fifty millions of dollars have 
miner than to the settler. A railway is pro- been scraped out of the rivers and creeks, 
jected from a point on the main line of the Bars have been washed out and abandoned, 
Canadian Pacific, through the district, which without suflacient effort being made to dis- 
when completed will open up many desirable cover the quartz veins from which the 
locations and largely assist in developing streams received their gold. Abandoned 
the immense mineral wealth already known diggings have been visited after a lapse of 
to exist. At present communication is Dy years, and new discoveries have been made 
weekly stage line from Ashcroft, but on ap- in the neighbourhood. 

plication in advance, arrangements can be The recognized and greatest authority on 
made at any time for the transportation of mineralogy in Canada, Dr. G. M. Dawson, 




IT-R-G-S^ wbo for fifteen yean was engaged 
In exploring British Columbia, eays : " The 
explorations of the Geological Survey of 
Canada have already resulted In placing on 
record the occurrencee of rich orea of gold 
and silver in various places scattered along 
the entire length of the Cordllleran (Kocky 
Mountains) region in Can ad n. • • • Be- 
cause a mountainous country, and till of 
late a very remote one. the development of 
the resources of British Columbia has here- 
tofore been slow, bnt the preliminary diflB- 
cultles having been overcome, It is now, 
there is evei'y reason to believe, on the verge 
of an era of prosperity and expansion of 
which It is vet difficult to foresee the amount 
OP the end • » • Everything n hich has 
been asi yrtamtd of the Keologkiil ibaracter 
of the piorlnce as a whole tends tu tlie 
belief that so soon as means of trartl and 
transport shall be extended to what are 
still the inore Inaccessible dl'atriLts these 
also will be dlsioveied to be equally rich 
in minerals particularly in precious metals 
gold and silver 

In giving evidence before a committee of 
the House of Commons, a member of tlie 
Government Geological Survey said : '" After 
having travelled over 1,000 miles through 
Brltlab Columbia, I can say with safety that 
there will yet be taken out of her mines 
wealth enough to build the Paeiflc Railway." 
This means many millions. Since this was 
said, railways have been built into the 
proved auriferous ranges, and steamboats 
have been put on the lakes, so that there Is 
now no difficulty in reaching the southern 
and central mining centres, or !n taking In 
machinery for smelters and concentrators. 

There are still large areas open to the poor 
prospector, and there are numerous openings 
for the capitalist. To the agricultural settler 
the existence of gold is of double signifi- 
cance. He is certain of a mnrket for his pro- 
dace, be Is not debarred from mining a little 
on bts own account, and he is never deprived 
of the hope that he will one day become 
the fortunate discoverer of a bonanza. 

The total output of gold since Its first dis- 
covery In British Columbia, even before new 
mineral districts were opened up by the 
-Gonadlan Pacllic Railway, was estimated at 
«0.000,000. it Is now far in excess of this. 
With present facilities for prospecting, much 
lieavler returns are expected, for the era of 



Bdentiflc mining In British Colombia has 
only commenced. 

The British Columbia Burean. 

Mineral of Mines gives the tutul mineral 

Output, production of that country from 

its earliest history, commencing 

with 1858, down to the commt-nL-ement of 

the present year. The total prodnctlong for 

all years Is slated to be as follows : — 

Gold (placer) 167,704,^ 

Gold (quartz) ],1TT,SM 

Silver 4,0SS,1M: 

Lead l,aoe.«T.' 

Copper 16t,m 

Coal ana cote n,9M,< 

Buildiug stone. 4,^.... ; 

Other materials 
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Of the placer gold, half the s 
obtained between 1858-1868. The ! 
Tleld was in 18G3, when ¥3.913,583 werfl'.' 
taken from the Cariboo diggings ; from that , 
vear the output steadily declined, nntll in '. 
1893 the gold output from the placer mines. 
reached only $356,131. It has i 
been steadily Increasing, and. as several ' 
large hydraulic companies are no 
in washing the aurlferons gravels in the ' 
neighbourhood of Barkerville and QueKDellei 
the output from this region may be rea8a&> 
ably expected to Increase considerably froqi'i J 
year to year. 108,915 ounces of gold 1 
hitherto been obtained from lode mines, b1iS)| 
this within the space of four years. 
18fi3 the output was valued at If 23,404, Which '] 
rose In 1896 to ?1,244,1S0. This is almost e 
tirely the output of the Rossland mines, BB J 
the contributions from Camp McKinne^ aj 
the Poorman Mine at Nelson were Incon- 1 
slderabte. The sliver has been obtained I 
during the last ten years. In 1887 17,a90-J 
ounces were produced, of the value of JlTr J 
331 : In 1896, 3,135,343 oun. 
which brought tn only $2,100.(189, owing to '■ 
the decline in the value of this metal. Lead- 
was first obtained In any ijuantlty i 
when 113.000 pounds were obtained, valued 1^ 
at $5,805. Copper, which will eventnaUr ij*^ 
prove to be the backbone of the Trail Oreefc.'^-r^ 
Camps, was not produced until 1894, and ht i ' 
three years has increased from $16,234 t^il 
$190,926. 

The following table, showing the total out- 
put of minerals dui-ing the last seven yeara 
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will give a very fair idea of the growth of 
the mining industry :— 

1&90 $2,608,608 

1891 3,546,702 

1892 3,017,971 

1893 3,588,413 

1894 4,225,717 

1895 5,655,302 

1896 7,146,425 

As it is only within the last two years that 
ore shipments of any quantity have been 
made from the Kootenay mines, the increase 
in succeeding years will be in far greater 
ratio than has been shown up to the pre- 
sent. At the commencement of 1887 there 
were upwards of fifty shipping mines in 
this division of the province. 

The comparison of the amount of the 
metals produced during the last two years 
can be seen from the subjoined table : 

1895. 1896. 

Ounces. Ounces. 

Gold (placer) 24,084 27,201 

Gold (quartz) 39,264 62,259 

Silver 1,496,522 3,135,343 

L#bs. Lbs. 

Copper 952,840 3,818,556 

Lead 16,475,464 24,199,977 

The rapid increase in the output of lead 
is mainly due to the development of the 
galena properties in the Siocan district, 
which in many cases carry 70 per cent of 
lead. In 1896, 18,215 tons of ore yielded an 
average of 117 ounces of silver per ton and 
52 per cent of lead, giving a net profit of 
$75 per ton. Comparing the output for the 
last two years in the various mining camps 
of the Cariboo and West Kootenay districts, 
an increase is noticeable in almost every 
case, but in other parts of the province 
the production decreased, owing to the rush 
of miners to the Rossland and Siocan camps: 

1895. 1896. 

Lightning Creek $ 40,700 $ 53,000 

Quesnolle 18,200 51,100 

Keithley Creek 142,500 197,050 

Barkerville 81,000 S2.i.00 

Cariboo District $ 282,400 $ 384,050 

Ainsworth $ 388,944 189,589 

Nelson 63,608 545,529 

Siocan 1,057,677 2,010,048 

Trail Creek 702,457 1,243,360 

Other camps 10,.'520 14.209 



West Kootenay $2,223,206 $4,002,735 



The collieries of Vancouver Island have 
been worked since- the year 1859. In 1860 
regular shipments took place, and 14,246 
tons were produced ; this rose in 1891 to 
1,029,097, being the largest output yet re- 
corded. 

Great iron deposits exist on Texada Island, 
and copper deposits have been found at 
several points on the coast of the mainland. 
Howe Sound, Jarvis Inlet, the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands and other points. Cinnabar 
and platinum have been found in small 
quantities during the process of washing 
gold. 

A ledge of Cinnabar, found on Kamloops 
Lake, is operated by the Cinnabar Mining 
Company. The true vein is reported as 
being 14 inches thick, and there appears to 
be a large scattered quantity besides. Assays 
give a big percentage of mercury, and the 
mine which is now being actively worked, 
is pronounced to be very valuable. 

In Alberni District on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island a considerable amount of 
work is in progress. Numerous quartz veins 
have been discovered and are being opened 
up ; a mill run from one of the claims gave 
a yield of $30 per ton. In the same district 
two hydraulic claims have commenced work 
on China Creek with every prospect of 
success. 

Bituminous coal has been extensively 
worked for many years past at Nanaimo, 
on Vancouver Island, at which place there 
are large deposits, and indications of coal 
have been found at several other places on 
that island. 

Several seams of bituminous coal have 
been discovered on the mainland and the 
New Westminster and Nicola districts, and 
other indications of coal have been found 
in many parts. The same formation exists 
on the mainland as on the island, and the 
New Westminster and Nicola coal beds are 
probably small portions only of a large area. 

A most phenomenal discovery of coal has 
been made in the Crow's Nest Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains. Here no fewer than 
twenty seams are seen to outcrop, with 
total thickness of from 132 feet to 448 feet. 

Anthracite coal is now being extensively 
mined at "Anthracite," on the line of the 
Candian Pacific Railway, just outside Bri- 
tish Columbia. Some comparing favourably 
with that of Pennsylvania has been found 
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in seams of six feet and three feet in Queen classes of trees named are to some extent 

Charlotte Island. ]^ragments of anthracite localized. 

have been picked up on several parts of The most valuable ^shery of 

Vancouver Island, and this would seem to Pisheries. British Columbia is th^ salinon. 

indicate that the seams found in Queen They literally team in the Fraser 

Charlotte Island will be traced to Vancou- and Columbia Rivers, and during the sea- 

ver. sons of the salmon runs, broad expanses of 

No other province of Canada, ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^\> P^^ls may be seen packed with 

Timber, no country in Europe, and no wriggling masses of splendid fish making 

state in North America, com- their way to the spawning grounds. The 

pares with British Columbia in respect to greater number of the canneries where these 

its timber. ^sh are put up for export are on the Fraser 

There are prairies here and there, valleys ^^^^^' ^"^ there are some in the more north- 

free from wood, and many openings in the ^^° ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ province, 

thickest country, which in the aggregate The salmon make their way for great dis- 

make many hundred thousand acres of land tances up the rivers. The salmon of the 

on which no clearing is required, but near Columbia fill the^Sjreams of the Kootenay ; 

each open spot,, is a luxuriant growth of those of the Fraser. are found six hundred 

wood. miles in the interior. There are five differ- 

The finest growth is on the coast, and in ^^^ kinds of this fi^, the spring or tyhee, 

the Gold and Selkirk ranges. Millions on sockeye, cohoe, dog *|id humpback (the two 

millions oi feet of lumber, locked for cen- ^^^^er being of no cbmmercial value), and 

turies past, have now become available for ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ the sea at different times, 

comm^ce. In 1895 the quantity cut amount- '^^^^^ ^^^ fifty-five canneries in the pro- 

ed to ^112,884,640 feet, an increase of about v^^^®' ^^^^ employing about 300 men during 

40 per cent over that of the previous year, ^he season. Each cannery costs from $30.- 

' ! ; 000 to $40,000, equipped, so that about $2,- 

The tr^s of British Columbia include:- ^00,000 are invested in the enterprise. Of 

DouglakSpruce (otherwise called "Douglas these thirty-five are on the Fraser (three 
Fir," " Douglas Pine," and commercially being double). In 1876 the catch amounted 
" Oregon Pine "). A well-known tree. It is to $104,697 ; in 1880 to $718,355 ; in 1885 to 
straight, though coarse-grained, exceedingly $1,078,038 ; in 1890 to $3,487,432 ; and in 
tough, rigid, and bears great transverse 1894 to $3,954,228. The annual salmon pack 
strain. For lumber of all sizes and planks has increased since the l^eginning of the 
it is in great demand. Few woods equal it industry in 1876 from 9,847 cases to 566,395 
for frames, bridges, ties and strong work in 1^5, valued at $2,831,875. No matter how 
generally, and for ship-building. Its length, great? the catch in any year it does not seem 
straightness and strength specially fit it for to affect the number any way in other sea- 
masts, and spars. sons, but to meet any danger of depletion. 

The : White Pine, resembling the White the Government has established fish h[atch- 
Pine of the eastern provinces, making the eries. In addition to the export of canned 
most valuable lumber in their markets ; the salmon, the fish consumed yearly in the pro- 
Black; Pine, the Bull Pine, the Yellow Cy- vince and exported fresh, amounts to $250,- 
press (commonly called the Yellow Cedar), 000. During the fourteen years, 188^ to 1896 
the Western Larch (sometimes called Tama- inclusive, the value of the salmon caught 
rack), Englemann's Spruce, Menzie's Spruce, was $25,CKK),000, and to this should be added 
the Great Silver Fir, Balsam Spruce, besides the catch of halibut, sturgeon, herring, oola- 
Oak, Elm, Maple, Aspen, and other deci- chan, trout, cod, &c. 

duous trees. These several growths are The oolachan, which come in great num- 
found more or less throughout the province, bers, supply a valuable oil largely used by 
both on the mainland and th^ adjacent the natives. The black cod, a superior food 
islands. The Douglas Spruce, the largest fish, abounds from Cape Flattery northward, 
and most valuable, attains its greatest size Cod, similar to the eastern variety, are taken 
in th^ neighbourhood of the coast, but ts on the banks off the coast of Alaska. " Hall- 
found elsewhere. Owing to the variety of but of fine quality and large size are plentl- 
climates in British Columbia, the several ful in the inner waters, on the banks off the 
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west coast of Vancouver Island, and further wise used only for grazing. Along the 

north. The halibut fisheries are just being Fraser valley fruit ripens well. A great 

developed, and during the past three years number of varieties have been tried at the 

large quantities were exported. The esti- experimental farm at Agassiz, and the more 

mated catch of last season was 4,000,000 delicate fruits have been successfully culti- 

pounds. Sturgeon of very heavy weight and vated. Still greater success has been 

occasionally up to 50 pounds, are numer- achieved in the Okanagan valley, a eonsider- 

ous in the Fraser and large rivers ; 1893 and able distance east of Agassiz, so that in all 

1804 were the first years for exporting this parts of British Columbia south of the Cana- 

flsh, and higher prices were secured than dian Pacific Railway, the land, when worked 

for sturgeon caught elsewhere. There is a as circumstances require, is found to be of 

^reat future for this industry, especially in fi-st quality for agricultural purposes. North 

the manufacture of caviare, which Professor of the railway line, in the districts of Lill- 

Prince, Dominion Fishery Commissioner, has ooet and Cariboo, there is a considerable 

pronounced equal to the Russian article, quantity of land adapted to farming, and 

The surf smelt and common smelt and an- still larger tracts admirably suited for cattle 

chovy are abundant, and valued for the raising. 

table. Herring Is plentiful, and trout abound ^^^^^ j^^^^ ^^ 3^^^^ ^ 

in the lakes, rivers and streams of the whole .^^ , . , , v.. i ^^ ^ i..i. 

Provincial lumbia are classified as either 
province. ,« a. ^ 

Government surveyed or unsurveyed 

Tljese coasts afford wide fields for occupa- Lands. lauds, and may be acquired 

tion, and dispense reward with less niggard l^y e^^try at the Government 

hand than in the older home where every Lands Office, pre-emption or purchase, 
loaf has many claimants. There is no rent 

to pay, no leave to ask to run a boat ashore "i'^e following persons may pre-empt 

— th^ land is his who occupies it. A man Crown lands :— Any person being the head 

who, in other seas, toils year in and year of a family, a widow, or a single man over 

out for others, may here own his own home, 1^8 years of age, being a British subject, may 

his piece of land and his boat by no man's I'ecord surveyed or unsurveyed Crown lands, 

favour. which are unoccupied or unreserved, and 

As indicated in the description of unrecorded (that is unreserved for Indians 

Land, the several districts forming the ^'* ^^^^^'S' ^'* unrecorded in the name of any 

mainland portion of British Colum- ^*^^'' applicant). Aliens may also record 

bia, the land varies in quality in different ^"^'^ surveyed or unsurveyed land on making 

sections. There is almost every description a. declaration of intention to become a Bri- 

and quality of land, from the rich river *^®^ subject. 

bottom land, such as that in the Fraser xhe quantity of land that may be recorded 
delta, to the light covering of moss and ^r pre-empted is not to exceed 320 acres 
sand at high altitude on the mountains. Be- northward and eastward of the Cascade 
tween Yale and the coast in the New West- ^r Coast Mountains, or 160 acres in the rest 
minster district, where the ra^ fall is regu- ^f the province, 
lar, the land of the valleys is rich and 

heavy ; east of Yale where the rain fall Is No person can hold more than one pre- 
slight and irregular, there is a considerable Crmption claim, at a time. Prior record or 
quantity of good land, very productive, pre-emption of one claim, and all rights 
under irrigation. In the Nicola and Okana- under it, are forfeited by subsequent record 
^an valleys of the Yale district, and in both or pre-emption of another claim. Land re- 
the Kootenays, there is a quantity of very corded or pre-empted cannot be transferred 
fertll4L.la,nd in some parts, as in the Okan- or conveyed till after a Crown grant has 
agan section, requiring irrigation, and In been issued. Such land, until the Crown 
other places sufficiently cared for by the grant is issued, is held by occupation. Such 
rainfall. On the higher lands the bunch occupation must be a bona fide personal 
grass grows freely and affords the best pas- residence of the settler, or his family. The 
turage for cattle. Where water is conveni- settler must enter into occupation of the 
■ent for irrigating purposes, grains and vege- ^aud within thirty days after recording, and 
tables succeed well in those sections other- must continue to occupy it 
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Continuous absence for a longer period tie " farmed on sliares " are also protected 
than two months consecutively of the settler by an Exemption Act. 

or family is deemed cessation of occupation ; ^1 ^^ lands in British 

but leave of absence may be granted not ex- Dominion Columbia within 20 miles oa 
ceeding four months in any one year, in- Government each side of the Canadian 
elusive of two months' absence. Lands. Pacific Railway line are the 

Land is considered abandoned if unoccu- property of Canada, with all 

I)ied for more than two months consecu- the timbei* and minerals they contain (ex- 
tlvely. The fee on recording is two dollars <*^Pt the precious metals). This tract of 
(8s.) The settler shall have the land survey- land, with its timber, hay, water powers, 
ed at his own instance (subject to the recti- '^oal and stone, is now administered by the- 
flcation of the boundaries) within five years Department of the Interior of Canada, prac- 
from date of record. After survey has been tically according to the same laws and re- 
made, upon proof, in declaration in writing gulations as are the public lands in Man!- 
of himself and two other persons, of occupa- toba and the North-west Territories, except 
tion from date of pre-emption, and of having that the homesteads must not only be resld- 
made permanent improvements on the land ^^ upon and cultivated for not less than six 
to the value of two dollars and fifty cents months in each of the three years after 
per acre, the settler, on producing the pre- entry, but they must also be paid for at the 
emption certificate, obtains a certificate of rate of one dollar per acre. Dominion landfr 
improvement. After obtaining the certificate in tho province may also be acquired by pur- 
of improvement and paying for the land the chase, free from settlement conditions. Agen- 
settler is entitled to a Crown grant in fee cies for the disposal of these lands have befii 
simple. He pays five dollars therefor. The established at Kamloops, in the mountains, 
price of Crown lands, pre-empted, is one dol- ^^^ New Westminster, on the coast The 
lar (4 shillings) per acre, which must be paid minerals in this tract, other than coal and 
in four equal instalments, as follows :— First stone, are administered by the British Col- 
instalment two years from date of record or umbia Government. 

pre-emption, and yearly thereafter, but the Though the trade of British Col- 

last instalment is not payable till after the Trade, umbia is still unimportant wlie» 
survey, if the land is unsurveyed. compared with the extent, resour- 

The Crown grant reserves to the Crown a e-es and immense future possibilities of the 
royalty of 5 cents per ton on every ton of province, still it has greatly developed dur- 
merchantable coal raised or gotten from the ii^g the past few years. It is now the 
land, not including dross or fine slack. largest in the world per head of popidatfon 

No Crown grant can be issued to an alien 'f Z*o«^**"*°^.; \ ^^^^ *^^ ^'^^'^ "^ 
who may have recorded or pre-empted by * '?®'^!' Z"^. J*** *^P*""*^ ?1,K8,0B0, 
virtue of his declaring his Intention to be- ^"f" '" ^^^' ?»'526,490 Imports and ?10,- 
i^me a British subject, unless he has be- ^ ' f^P<"-t«-a total o( $16,103,014. 

come naturalized. The heirs or devisees of J.™"'"'^"* f P^^s are fish, coal, gold, rilrer, 
the settler are entitled to the Crown grant t'^^e^' «»asts and spars, furs and skfaui,.flsb 
on his decease. Landlords may divert, for *"' *°^ ''T- , ^T ^'•'"'"' **' "** ■^°^"' 
agricultural and other purposes, the required T'T ^^ ^'. ' ^'^^ ^ ®'*** ^^^^ 
quantity of unrecorded and unapproprl- ^f^"^ ^^^^f^*^' *•»« United States. South 
ated water from the natural channel of anv '^":!*^* ^f Australia ; the States and Ha- 
stream, lake, &c.. adjacent to or passing '^•'"^° ^^""^^ '^T'""* * ""*^* ^^*^ *" **** 
through their land, upon obtaining a written f''"'*^'* .? if ?^ f^f quantities of tim- 
authorlty of the Commissioner. ^^ ,^'* «^ PP«* to Australia, some to South 

Africa, China and Japan, and ports in South 

Tho farm and buildings, America. To Great Britain, China and the 

Homestead when registered, c^-nnot be United States are sent the valuable fnra 

Act. taken for debt incurred after and peltries of land animals and the much- 

the registration ; and it is free prized seal and otter, &c. Valuable shlp- 

f rom seizure up to a value not greater than ments of fish oil, principally obtained from 

$2,500 (£500 English) ; goods and chattels dog-fish at the Queen Charlotte Islands, are 

are also free up to |500 (£100 BngUsh) ; cat- consigned to the States annuaUy, and also to 
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the Hawaiian Islands. Gold and silver ore, Canadian winter ports. From both place» 

valued in the millions, is shipped annually passengers are carried direct to Montreal by 

to the smelters in the United States. These rail. During the summer and autumn 

industries, though already of considerable months (about 1st May to 12th November) 

importance, are destined to become very steamers land passengers at Quebec, and 

large as well as very profitable enterprises thence the continent is crossed to Vancouver 

in the near future. A large inter-provincial via the Canadian Pacific Railway. When 

trade with Eastern Canada, Manitoba and landed at New Yorli the route thence is via 

the North-west Territories is rapidly devel- Montreal. 

oping. With the shipping facilities offered The Atlantic passage usually takes from 

by the Canadian Pacific Railway and the eight or ten days and the railway trip from 

magnificent steamship lines to Japan, China. Montreal five days. A passenger can usually 

Australia and the Hawaiian and Fijian Is- go through to British Columbia from Eng- 

lands, backed by her natural advantages of land in a fortnight by crossing the ocean to- 

climate and geographical position, and Im- Montreal and the continent on the Canadian 

mense resources in timber and minerals, Pacific line. 

British Columbia is gradually obtaining her j^ jg advisable to book through to Van- 
proper share of the commerce of the worFd. ^^^^^^ ^r Victoria, or whatever place in 
There is no other country on the globe more British Columbia the passenger desires to 
richly endowed with varied resources of ^,^^^^ ^^^ ^j^j^^^g ^^^^^ exchanged at the 
wealth, as fisheries, timber, minerals, pas- p^^t of landing-Halifax, St. John, Quebec, 
ture and arable lands, &c., and all are open Boston or New York. Efforts may be made 
to those who choose to avail themselves of ^o induce passengers to purchase tickets by 
these new and attractive fields for enter- roundabout routes, which oftentimes necessi- 
P^^®®* tate expensive stoppages and inconvenient 
There are several climates in transfers on the way. A passenger should 
Climate. British Columbia. In the south- ^^^ist on having a ticket by the Canadian 

^. I. ^1. * J.1, • 1 -^1 lines of steamer and railway, 

ern portion, both of the mamland •' 

and of Vancouver Island, the climate is su- While passing through Eastern Canada, 
perior to that of southern England or cen- colonists for British Columbia should apply,, 
tral France. In this section of the province ^^ case of need to the Local Government 
snow seldom falls, and then lies but a few immigration offices or to any official of the 
hours or days. Vegetation remains green, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, who- 
and the flowers are bright through the great- ^^^^ ^^^^ honest advice and information, 
er part of nearly every winter ; while in Intending passengers can obtain tickets- 
spring and summer disagreeable east winds, through to all points in British Columbia, 
excessively heavy rains and long-continued together with the fullest information relative 
fogs are unknown. Generally speaking, to the most desirable place of location for 
spring commences in February in all parts farming, cattle-growing, mining and trading,, 
of the province west of the Cascade Mount- by applying by letter or visit to the office of 
ains. East of these mountains the -winters the High Commissioner of Canada, 17 Vic- 
are short but sharp, continuing from six to toria Street, S.W., London, or to the Cana- 
ten or twelve weeks, with a temperature dian Government's Agent, or to the Agent 
down sometimes as low as— 20° or even— 30° General for British Columbia, 39 Victoria 
Fahrenheit. Summers in this region are cor- Street, London S.W., or to agents of the 
respondingly warm. In the northern por- Canadian Pacific Railway, London, Liver- 
tions of the province the cold of winter is pool and Glasgow, or any of the Canadiaa 
severe ; but everywhere the climate is salub- steamship offices in London or Liverpool and 
rious and healthy. Glasgow. 

From Europe.— The Cana- From the United States.— From Oregon, 
How to Reach dian trans- Atlantic steamers Washington, Nevada and California via 
British from Europe, from about Huntingdon, B.C., or Vancouver. 

Columbia. 20th November to 1st May, From the Dakotas, Minnesota, Illinois,. 

land their passengers at Kansas, Iowa and Missouri, via the Soo- 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or St. John, N.B., the Pacific line, entering Canada at Portal, and 



